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RELIANCE AGENCY 
was the best thing | ever did!” 


“Remember 5 years ago, when we lived down on Oak Street, Mary... 
always just a step ahead of the sheriff? Little either of us dreamed then 
that things could be so different now! You were certainly a good sport but 
I was going down for the third time when I clipped that coupon to find out 
about Perfect Protection! Getting that Reliance Agency was the best thing 
I ever did!” 


Hundreds of men, once getting nowhere 










centage of repeat and new business. Every 







selling insurance, have found that Perfect hundred Perfect Protection policyholders 
Protection—originated by Reliance—brings will be paid not less than thirty-five accident 
them 20% to 40% more business, a lower and health claims every year. Profitable 
lapse ratio, increased renewals, and maxi- agency connections are open to men who 
mum commission from every sale. Sub- can qualify. Mail the coupon and get all 
stantial payments to LIVING policyholders the facts—they may easily mean the differ- 
bring enthusiastic clients and a high per- ence between Success and Failure to you! 





“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more Life Insurance” 


LIANCE [LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-1, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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reinsurance ... in 26 years. 
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Standards of Service 


Life Insurance Now Demands Professional Service Combined With 


By THomas I. PARKINSON 


Highly Trained Salesmanship 


1en 
but President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
out 
: Y contacts with agency work : you who know so much about the busi- 
ms M have not failed to impress me i An address delivered at the Y ness. 
: : Annual Meeting of the Life ; 

with the importance of the Agency Officers Association I realize, as you do, the constant con- 
jery agency officers. Most of my ideas about l at Chicago, October 23, 1930 J flict between the technical men and the 
ders life insurance have a tendency to run salesmen. It isn’t confined to our busi- 
lent backward to an academic background ness. It is general through the whole 
_ rather than to a background of experi- field of modern business. So’ when I 
all ence like your own. So many of the say that, my general idea of an execu- 
ffer- thoughts that I express to you this af- tive’s job is to divide his institution 
you! ternoon will not be confident conclu- into such parts as are necessary, select 








latter 
1930; 


sions on my part, but rather thought- 
provoking suggestions which I know 
you will take and apply to your own 
experience with such reactions as may 
result. : 

What I have to say, also, you must 
realize, is said against a background or 
point of view with respect to this busi- 
ness. The reason I find enthusiasm in 
devoting my career to life insurance is 
that I believe this institution of ours 
is engaged in rendering a great stabil- 
izing, developing service to modern 
civilization, and is making a constant 
contribution to the public welfare of 
the countries in which we are engaged 
in administering the business. It is 
with that idea of the business that I 
venture to make some suggestions to 
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Thomas I. Parkinson 


good men to head each of those parts, 
and then protect them in an oppor- 
tunity to work out their ideas for the 
administration of each of those parts 
of the institution. 

I do not believe that any executive 
of any considerable institution can ac- 
complish anything by constant super- 
vision. Nevertheless, having provided 
in my institution for some technical 
departments and for a distribution de- 
partment, and having adopted that at- 
titude toward the administration of 
those departments, I cannot escape 
from the consequences and from the 
conflicts which are necessarily involved 
in their operations: the technical men 
constantly feeling that you salesmen 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ASIULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





LBERT G. BOR- 

DEN, second 
vice - president of 
The Equitable Life 
Assurance’ Society 
of the United States, 
who spoke _ before 
the Syracuse Life 
Underwriters Asso- 
ciation meeting Nov. 
5, on “The Art of 





Albert G. Borden 
Persuasion,” could qualify as “Profes- 


sor of Persuasion,” if there were any 
such chair in American business or 
academic pedagogy, for Mr. Borden has 
achieved success and distinction in in- 
stilling the applied art of sales success 


to thousands of Life Underwriters. He 
has undoubtedly trained more success- 
ful Life Underwriters than any other 
one man in the business, the Equit- 
able having on its rolls more million 
dollar producers than any other life in- 
surance company. 
* * * 
EADING up the Equitable’s ex- 
tensive agents’ training depart- 
ment, Mr. Borden is assisted by a staff 
of seven assistants. He initiates agents 
in the art of persuasion by elementary 
inoculation in a preliminary training 
course, then in a field school, then in 
a correspondence course, and later in 
various specialists’ courses. He is a 
strong advocate of the C. L. U. degree 
for. Life Underwriters. 
* oo * 


N addition to training agents as pro- 
fessional Life Underwriters, and to 
intelligently and effectively persuading 
prospects to accept the advantage of 
life insurance service, Mr. Borden is the 
inspiration fountain-head of the Equit- 
able’s various sales campaigns, agency 
meetings and annual conventions which 
the Society refers to as “Educational 
Conferences.” 
* ok * 
R. BORDEN has always been an 
active advocate of presenting “the 
property aspect” of life insurance, 
rather than its indemnity phase, and 
his writings and teachings along this 
line have had an important influence on 
the increase in the growth of life insur- 
ance production. He has been in the 
life insurance business for thirty-five 
years, all of that time with the Equit- 
able, and he is familiar with almost 
every phase of home office operation. 
In addition to this, Mr. Borden is an 
“Accredited Life Underwriter” of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


66 HY don’t you put me in your 

column?” said my English 
actor friend, who came in to see me 
one day. I told him I could not get 
him into so short a column since 
his height is somewhere between six 
feet two and six feet six, and he has 
a very military bearing. I told him, 
however, if he could tell me some new 
and interesting things about insurance 
I would be delighted to pass them along 
by that medium. 

* * * 

66 ELL,” he said, after some little 

thought, “it would probably 
interest and instruct your readers to 
know that the Phoenicians—” I rude- 
ly interrupted him and to assure him 
that all my readers long ago had heard 
about the Phoenicians and were also 
thoroughly familiar with the way in 
which the historic Lloyds was founded. 

* * * 


667 MIGHT,” he said, “tell you some- 

thing about annuities so popular 
in my own country, but I presume you 
would inform me that it already had 
been told in full.” I modestly informed 
him that but recently I myself had 
written an article on that subject, thus 


answering his question. 
* * * 


66 M I to infer,” he said, “that you 

feel I have nothing new to say 
on the subject of insurance?” I feared he 
was taking umbrage. “Oh, no,’ I said, 
“but you see most of my readers prob- 
ably know even more than I do about 
insurance, so you understand what a 
critical audience you are up against. 
Like the Albanians it is always inter- 
ested in something new, but you have 


to prove that it is new.” 
* * ok 


66 PEAKING of audiences,” he said, 

S “might I be permitted to make a 
few suggestions at least to you insur- 
ance medallists? How about insuring 
that theater patrons will not arrive 
late, will not cough and sneeze continu- 
ously throughout a performance, will 
not laugh at the wrong time? How 
about insuring that newspaper drama- 
tic critics will be persons of a mental- 
ity above that of an imbecile youth of 


twelve years?” 
* * * 


66 EITHER Mtr. Bellamy nor your 

N own H. G. Wells pictured such 
perfection in their Utopias,” I said. 
“You are further ahead of your time 
than even G. B. Shaw.” So, having set- 
tled all these important questions, in- 
cluding getting him into a column after 
all, we parted the best of friends. 





WAS interested in an item in the 
newspapers the other day concern- 
ing a young pugilist by the name of 
Fidel La Barba. It seems that he won 
the world’s flyweight championship at 
an extremely early age and, upon 
learning that all culture is not physi- 
cal, decided to acquire a college educa- 
tion for himself. So he forsook his 
title to enroll in a great Western uni- 
versity. This move, strangely enough, 
excited curiosity and wonderment not 
so much among his confréres in the ear 
scrambling profession as it did in 
academic circles, particularly among 
the professors themselves. It appears 
that the gentleman who were paid 
$4,000 annually to teach the young, 
among other things, that Money Isn’t 
Everything, were slightly more than 
puzzled to find sitting at their feet a 
youth who could earn as much in a 
single boxing contest as they received 
for a year’s learned labors. Young 
Mr. La Barba was intelligent enough 
to sense this attitude and after a year 
of higher education, returned to the 
wars of the ring. The other night he 
performed before a $55,000 house in 
Madison Square Garden. 
* * * 
OW, what is the great moral les- 
son the class can learn today 
from this little incident? Candidly, I 
hope all the pupils will take home with 
them this scandalous thought: that 
money isn’t everything but without it 
anything is nothing. 
* * * 
S it such a naughty, naughty way to 
feel about life, after all? Is there 
such a great deal of difference between 
saying, “I am in the insurance business 
in order that I may serve my fellow 
man and incidentally because it pro- 
vides me with a decent living” and “I 
have chosen the insurance business be- 
cause it pays me good money and al- 
lows me to perform a useful and neces- 
sary work in this world”? I, for one, 
don’t think there is except that one is 
more honest than the other. 


* * * 
HAT I have said, of course, is, 
subconsciously, the philosophy 


that is guiding the lives of nine out of 
ten of us. Nevertheless, most business 
men seem to be engaged in the childish 
game of “let’s pretend.” The rule is 
“Let’s pretend we’re not in business 
for the money.” Particularly is this 
true of some of our more successful 
brethren. As F. P. A. once said, “One 
of the things that money does for us 
is to allow us to say that money isn’t 
everything.” 
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The Decks Are Cleared 


LECTION Day being over, 
insurance men may well be 

able to devote their energies in 
entirety to the insurance busi- 
ness. Over ten months of the 
year 1930 have passed, and if 
gains of even slight proportions 
are to be shown in premium vol- 
ume or written business, not one 
minute is to be wasted by the 
home office man or those in the 
field. Business has been rotten. 
Whatever the cause may be, 
whether the forces be worldwide 
or contained within our country’s 
economic direction, the country 
at large has lodged its mass pro- 
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test at depression in a most effec- 
tive way. That being over, all 
must now get down to brass tacks 
and work. If action supplants 
protest, the outlook may be so dif- 
ferent a year or two hence that 
those forces which are now held 
up for blame may be considered 
the very causes which have 
brought prosperity. 


A Worker's Market 


YEAR ago, immediately fol- 

lowing the stock market 
crash, life insurance leaders 
started a campaign of optimism 
insofar as life insurance produc- 
tion was concerned. From all 
sides the agent was advised to 
stress the safety of investment 
feature while the burns of specu- 
lation were yet smarting. 


The record of the first six 
months of 1930 proved the wis- 
dom of this advice and despite the 
summer let down in life sales the 
year is still holding its own, even 
against the preceding year, which 
was one of abnormal prosperity 
in many lines. 


Doubtless many short-sighted 
agents felt that the advisors were 
merely whistling to keep up cour- 
age and they emkarked upon this 
crucial business year with fear in 
their hearts. To such men can be 
attributed the lost production of 
August and the lesser drop regis- 
tered in September. The worker, 
however, kept digging in and 
maintained his production at a 
normal or better rate. Like C. P. 
Rogge, “he didn’t change his 
methods at all—he just tightened 
them up a bit.” 

To that faltering and hesitant 
group the point should be clear 
by now. The business is there for 
all who elect to go after it. De- 
spite widespread unemployment 
it should be remembered that the 
vast majority of prospects have 
been little if anywise affected 
either by the market crash or by 
unemployment. They are still 
working away at the same old job 


5 


and the only material difference 
in their status now as compared 
with that of eighteen months ago 
is that during a year of uncertain 
prospects they have been cagily 
economizing and_ patronizing, 
more than commonly, the savings 
banks. A goodly proportion of 
this class buys life insurance poli- 
cies with the money saved by 
foregoing a new car, radio or 
other luxury so freely subscribed 
for during the happy days of 
1928-29. A better proportion will 
buy still more life insurance just 
as soon as more life agents stop 
their morbid perusal of unem- 
ployment news and start talking 
to people about what a fine thing 
life insurance is. 


Coincident with predictions of 
coming prosperity, for which we 
are never at a loss, a sound diag- 
nosis of current conditions was re- 
cently made by Adolph Lewisohn, 
banker and noted exponent of 
thrift. In a talk before the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, of which 
organization he is chairman, Mr. 
Lewisohn pointed out that the peo- 
ple of the United States have just 
passed through a year of conserv- 
ative action insofar as investing 
in securities and general buying 
are concerned; that many people 
have been working and saving, 
accumulating resources which 
they fear to invest. Also he de- 
clared that right now is extant 
the most auspicious opportunity 
in a decade for thrifty persons to 
spend money for necessary com- 
forts and for safe securities. 

It is the life underwriter’s op- 
portunity and duty to see that a 
proper proportion of all such ac- 
cumulated resources is invested in 
the safest bond on earth—a life 
insurance policy. 


Fire Insurance in the South 


OUTHERN fire’ insurance 
companies and their under- 
writers have proceeded with ut- 
most caution since Jan. 1, 1930. 


Editorial 
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The year’s results yet impossible 
to forecast, may justify their 
economy and conservatism, or 
they may prove that rigid man- 
agement and very careful risk ac- 
ceptance were unwarranted. As- 
suming that the premium income 
would be off, that agency balances 
would be hard to collect that high 
fire losses would follow in the 
wake of the business depression, 
most companies in the South have 
cut operating expenses drastical- 
ly and have scrutinized every 
daily report to the dotting of an i 
and the crossing of a t. On the 
whole, their losses for the first 
nine months are lower than some 
of the executives anticipated. 


Caldwell & Co. in Good Con- 
dition, Bankers Say 





Committee Declares Company 
Solvent; Move One of Con- 
structive Cooperation 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 5.—A com- 
mittee of Nashville bankers was placed 
in charge of the management of Cald- 
well & Co., large Nashvilie investment 
banking house, owning control of a 
number of insurance companies, follow- 
ing a meeting of members of the Nash- 
ville clearing house held Tuesday. 
There is no cause for alarm, and a com- 
mittee representing the Nashville clear- 
ing house after examining the loans 
granted by Caldwell & Co., reported 
that all were well secured. For some 
time past rumors have been afloat that 
Caldwell & Co. was insolvent. These 
rumors were branded as false by those 
attending the meeting of the Nashville 
clearing house Tuesday. E. R. Black, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, who was also present at 
the meeting, commended the action of 
placing the management of Caldwell & 
Co. in the hands of a committee of 
Nashville bankers as being construct- 
ive. 

The committee of Nashville bankers 
assuming charge of the management of 
Caldwell & Co., consists of Paul M. 
Davis, American National; C. A. Craig, 
Third National, and T. D. Webb, Fourth 
and First National. Mr. Craig is also 
President of the National Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Co. of Nashville, and 
is one of the most widely known and 
able life insurance executives in the 
south. 

Tuesday afternoon this committee 
issued a statement to the public, say- 
ing in part: 


Editorial 





“Rumors have become current re- 
garding the affairs of Caldwell & Co. 
On account of the size and standing of 
Caldwell & Co. and the importance of 
its well being to this city and section, 
officials of that company met on yester- 
day with officers of the banks in Nash- 
ville who are members of the clearing 
house. From statements made we be- 
lieve that Caldwell & Co. is solvent and 
with cooperation its affairs will be 
worked out so that the interests of all 
will be conserved and protected. Its 
books show a large net worth, but on 
account of the very unusual financial 
interest of the entire company, its 





securities are difficult to dispose of at 
this time at a fair price.” 

There appears to be no question but 
that Roger Caldwell & Co., Inc. of New 
York is solvent, as are also shares in 
the South Inc., an investment trust. 
The life companies affiliated are all in a 
sound condition. 

The affiliation of these substantial 
banking interests should react favor- 
ably to the insurance companies con- 
nected with the group, in that it as- 
sures them of the disposition on the 
part of Caldwell & Co. to accept assist- 
ance and advice from the most promi- 
nent financial influences in the South. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 
$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for............ 


1138 agents, total paid for........ 
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$112,952,278 
WAG paeate. 220,332,870 
$333,285,148 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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RIFE INSURANCE 


ORDINARY 


INDUSTRIAL 


GROUP 





Conclusion of Chicago 
Meeting 





Life Agency Officers and 
Sales Research Bureau 
Officials Speak 





Walter E. Webb Heads Ass’n 





A. N. Mitchell Again Chosen 
Chairman of Sales Research 
Bureau Committee 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


Walter E. Webb, vice-president of 
the National Life of the U. S. A., was 
elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers at their annual meet- 
ing in Chicago last week. G. H. Chace, 
assistant secretary of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America was 
elected vice-chairman. J. W. Cadigan 
of the New World Life, C. B. Delvin of 
the Confederation Life and W. T. Grant 
of the Business Men’s Assurance, were 


praesent 








A. N. Mitchell, Retiring Chairman 
Life Agency Officers Assn. 
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at the same time elected to member- 
ship on the executive committee, which 
now includes, in addition to the five 
named above, M. A. Bingeman of the 
Great West Life; Steven Ireland, of 
the State Mutual, and W. T. Shepard, 
of the Lincoln National. 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life of New York, was re- 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
seach Bureau and S. F. Clabaugh of 
the Protective Life was named vice- 
chairman. The new members of the 
Bureau’s executive committee are: J. 
A. Reynolds, president of the Detroit 
Life; C. Gordon Hunter, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual; Oliver Thur- 
man, vice-president of the Mutual Ben- 
efit. The committee now includes the 
five above and W. Carlisle, Jerome 
Clark, Dr. T. C. Denny and James A 
McLain. 


The Wednesday session of the joint 
meeting of the agency officers and the 
Sales Research Bureau, was presided 
over by A. N. Mitchell, General Man- 
ager of the Canada Life and Chairman 
of the Association. Speaking under. the 
title, “Life Insurance and the Present 
Business Conditions,” Mr. Mitchell gave 
the opinion that we are now undergo- 
ing one of the greatest readjustments 
in economic thought and progress of 
modern times. This has brought about 
a corresponding readjustment in the 
viewpoint of buyers of life insurance 
which must be recognized and dealt 
with by the sellers of this commodity. 
In the past few years the optimistic 
tone made life insurance selling com- 
paratively a simple proposition with a 
consequent overemphasis on net costs. 
In the present period, pessimistic atti- 
tudes prevail, and in consequence this 
net cost emphasis must be replaced by 
one which stresses the safety and per- 
manent value of life insurance. It 
places a stress upon agency organiza- 
tions and calls on them to exert greater 
efforts in the selection, training and 
education of agents. The times de- 
mand that the most economic practices 


(Concluded on page 15) 


American Institute of 
Actuaries 


Two Hundred Attend Fall 
Meeting at Springfield, IIL, 
-October 30-31 








Interesting Papers Presented 





President J. F. Little Talks on 
Incontestible Clause in 
Annual Address 


The fall meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries was held at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel in Spring+ 
field, Ill., on Oct. 30 and 31. About 
two hundred were in attendance. 
President J. F. Little, 2nd vice pres- 
ident and associate actuary of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, spoke on 
the incontestability clause and mis- 
representation. He pointed out the 
danger to the companies as a result 
of the judicial decisions that have been 


(Concluded on page 41) 





J. F. Little, President 
American Institute of Actuaries 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 
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Neat Total claims paid 30 years ending 
a December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 
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OUR NEW HOME 





Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 

Both Participating and Non-Par- 
ticipating. 

Available Terri- | Disability and Double Indemnity. 























tory in 17 States Surgical and Dismemberment 

West of the Mis- Benefits. 

sissippi and in II.- Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 

linois and Florida Standard. 

Sales Planning—Circularization 
Department. 

Perseverance and Producer’s 
Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 






























Grow with This Progressive Company 





Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
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Keeping Pace - - 


; \ E’RE acom- 


paratively young 
company... 


In judging us, take into 
account the success of 


our plan... 


which is 
founded on securing for 


the agent FINAN- 
CIAL INDEPEND.- 
ENCE! 


For full information write 


Wid t Clon 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







































HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 



































.... In paid for Life Insurance the 
Company in an expanding mood, dur- 
ing the unsettled general business con- 
dition of 1930, held its own with the 
extraordinary first eight months of 
1929. This is satisfactory. The posi- 
tion and time is right to forge ahead. 
A cordial interview awaits the life in- 
surance man of character and good 
record who would improve his posi- 
tion. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 


JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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Kentucky Life Companies 
in Merger 





American Life and _ Accident 
Purchase of Kentucky State 
Life Approved 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 1.—Stock- 
holders of the Kentucky State Life In- 
surance Co., recently voted to accept a 
proposition made by Dinwiddie Lamp- 
ton, president of the American Life & 
Accident Insurance Co., of Louisville, 
to purchase the business, stock, etc., of 
the Kentucky State, in a deal in which 
he will personally trade them his 
American stock for their Kentucky 
State stock. American stock, par value 
of $1 per share, was shown to have 
book value of $134 per share, and trad- 
ing will be on the basis of about one 
share of American for approximately 
ten shares of Kentucky State Life, 
which has a par value of $10 a share. 
The latter company, while having about 
$100,000 in force, after approximately 
one year’s operation, also has organiza- 
tion expenses of about $120,000. The 
Kentucky State Life had 30,000 shares. 
About 75 per cent of the stock was 
voted in favor of the merger plan. 

White L. Moss, who has been presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Life, be- 
comes vice-president of the American 
Life, of which Dinwiddie Lampton con- 
tinues as president. The proposed 
merger was approved by Bush W. Allin, 
Kentucky Insurance Commissioner, it 
was reported. 


Promoted by Detroit Life 

John A. Reynolds, president of the 
Detroit Life, a division of Insurance 
Securities Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the promotion of H. Oliver 
Williams, formerly manager of the De- 
troit city agency, to the position of dis- 
trict manager of Ohio. 


Epstein Urges Pension Laws 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 3.—Abraham 
Epstein, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Old Age 
Security, who called down upon him- 
self a torrent of ridicule recently with 
an attack on life insurance companies 
entitled “The Insurance Racket,” pub- 
lished in the American Mercury, spoke 
here last week in support of a social 
insurance legislation. He particularly 
asked aid for the proposed old age pen- 
sion legislation in this State which has 
recently been indorsed by gubernatorial 
candidates of both major parties in 
Michigan. 

“The problem of unemployment,” he 
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Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 












said, “must be remedied by social in- 
surance, the same it has been in many 
European countries.” Social insurance 
only can alleviate conditions, he de- 
clared, and it must come from legis- 
lation as the people are now at the 
mercy of great corporations and are 
completely helpless when deprived of 
their jobs. Old age pension laws, he 
declared to be the first major step to- 
ward realization of the State insurance 
ideal. 


Metropolitan Group Insurance 


Nestlé’s Milk Products, Inc., of New 
York, has announced the adoption of a 
group insurance program by which 
more than 700 employes in the United 
States and Canada, will participate in 
the benefits of approximately $1,000,- 
000 life insurance. 

The contract, effective Nov. 1, is 
being underwritten by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 


Showed Consistent Gain All 
Through Depression 


Evidence that general business con- 
ditions need not affect life insurance 
aggregate sales, if the psychological 
factor be overcome, is offered by the 
Mutual Benefit Life in an analysis of 
its summer business, 18 of its general 
agencies having a larger summer busi- 
ness this year, in the face of depres- 
sion, than they experienced in 1929, 
and seven of these having the largest 
summer in their history. The summer 
quarter was notably poor throughout 
the country, that being the period when 
total sales of all companies first met 
their check, and yet these 18 agencies 
produced totals comfortably above their 
1929 figures. 

Included in the list are several dis- 
tricts which are listed among those 
more heavily affected by the general 
trade recession. 




















Successful Life Agency 
operating four offices 


Seeks General Agency Connection 


with a 
Progressive Life Company 
desirous of developing New York State 


Write to Box 75 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 
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FRONT WHEEL DRIVE— 


The value to an automobile of the front wheel drive 

is well known—its value to a salesman is not so well 
known. A company that pulls its men along instead 
of pushing them offers a front wheel drive for their 
salesmanship. Fidelity is such a company. 
Its lead service and Low Rate policies make selling 
easier. It offers a live-and-let-live contract backed by 
more than half a century of fair dealing. It is finan- 
cially solid and operates in thirty-nine states, including 
New York, on a full level net premium basis. It has 
over $422,000,000 insurance in force. 















































A front wheel drive company that pulls 
rather than pushes. 


Openings available for the right men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Watrer LeMar Tatsot, President 























COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 





























The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


ORDINARY Policies 


Whole Life—Limited Payment—Endow- 
ment 


Premiums Payable 


Annually Quarterly 
Semi-Annually Monthly 


INDUSTRIAL Policies 


Whole Life— Issued on all Lives to 


Limited Payment— a scone = 
— remiums Payable on 
meme Weekly Basis 


All Contracts Industrial and Ordinary Include 
All Modern Features 


Over 120,000,000 Dollars in Force 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
of America 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


*‘4 Good Company to Represent” 


“Represent A Good Company” | 
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New England Mutual Issues 
New Contract 





Policy Known as “New Eng- 
lander 1-2-3-Life” Planned to 
Meet Current Needs 


The New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company put a new policy on 
the market Nov. 1, known as the “New 
Englander 1-2-3-Life.” The new policy 
is planned to meet the outstanding 
need, caused by the present economic 
conditions of the country, for Life In- 
surance at the lowest cost consistent 
with sound coverage. 

This policy is a single contract with 
two forms of insurance: Term Insur- 
ance, which may be used for protection 
during one year, or two years, or three 
years; followed by and automatically 
converted into Ordinary Life Insur- 
ance at the attained age. 

The company stresses two features: 
The first is a new low term rate, the 
lowest this company has ever published. 
It ranges from one-third to one-half 
the Ordinary Life rate. The second is 
the automatic conversion into the regu- 
lar Ordinary Life at the end of one, or 
two, or three years, at the option of the 
applicant. 

The policy is fully participating. The 
dividends on the Term Insurance re- 
duce the low premiums to a net cost 
that puts the contract on a par with 
the lowest available. During the Term 
period the dividends may be used to 
offset the Term premiums, or they may 
be left with the company at interest 
and then applied to reduce the first 
premium for the Ordinary Life. 

Full disability and double indemnity 
provisions, including the period of 
Term Insurance, are available. The 

limit of insurance for disability and 
double indemnity is the same as for all 
regular policies, $25,000. Waiver of 
premium, however, may be requested 
up to $100,000. The usual combina- 
tions of the provisions are granted. 
This policy is issued between ages 15 
and 60, and up to $250,000 for men who 
are between 25 and 50 years of age. 


| by the Manhattan. 








months of 1929. 


It has just issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Policy. 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 


minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man - 








Progress During 1930 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding’ 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 











This upper limit will be reduced by any 
Term Insurance now in force in the 
company. 

The significant advantage of this 
new policy is the extremely low net- 
cost coverage that it makes immediate- 
ly available in cases where it is de- 
sired (a) to restore depleted estates; 
(b) to strengthen credit; (c) to insure 
an adequate income for the family. In 
thousands of instances one or more of 
these. needs are urgent, but in a large 
percentage of cases the regular rates 
are at the moment out of the question 
Thus the policy exactly meets a serious 
condition which, while it is acute and 


often critical, will prove temporary in 


our economic history. 


PROGRESS. 
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Keffer Agency Production 
R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
A®tna Life Insurance Company at 100 


William Street, New York City, has 
announced that paid for business 
amounted to. $2,513,130 during the 
month of October. The total business 
paid for by this agency for the year 
1930 to Nov. 1 is $29,936,048. 





Mutual Life Director 
Frank L. Polk, of the law firm of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner and 
Reed, was recently elected a member 
of the board of trustees of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 

of the late Edwin W. Winter. 






MENTION 
THE 
SPECTATOR 
WHEN 
WRITING 

FOR A 

COPY OF THE 
LINCOLN LIFE 
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Life Insurance 























PRODUCTIVE TERRITORIES 


in which to sell an unusual feature 
policy, backed by a sound pro- 
gressive life insurance company, 
are available in these states. 
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Experienced life insurance salesmen between the ages 
of twenty-eight and forty-five, who have the ability 
to successfully manage a general agency, are offered 
an opportunity to make a connection with a company 
of established reputation and unlimited resources. 











Our new Master Endowment paying increasing amounts, 
in addition to the face of the policy, should death occur 
before maturity of the endowment, offers a feature 
policy, which, together with the usual forms, provides 
unusual sales opportunities to the right men. 









Assets Over $38,000,000 Insurance in Force Over $140,000,000 










Address Inquiries to 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


HORA HS 
























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





The Cure for Timidity 





Notoriously, the life insurance agent’s greatest 
handicap is fear. The Peoria Life, nor any other 































company, cannot claim a magic formula for in- : O wrote the official of : 
stilling gun-shy agents with the ccurage of lions. WALTER CLUFF’S a large life insurance % 
But on the other hand— course of study in cn wx allie 

: How cheering is the self-confidence that comes LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book ; 
from the thorough knowledge of life insurance UNDERWRITING . aap & 
and the mastery of its salesmanship which are on Life Underwriting g 
part of every Peoria Life agent’s training. How EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just ' 
reassuring to realize that the Peoria Life is ad- ome off the press & 
mired in every community where it operates for _Now ready P ; 3 
conspicuously prompt and complete service to its in book form Based upon the experi- 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 





ences and experiments of 










There is inspiration for the Peoria Life agent f “4 ; 
in the knowledge that he is equipped to furnish Send or this aun a 
every good feature of up-to-date life insurance, Irection O ousan 
_ that i — something that will Book today. life agents this book is 
interest the most formidable prospect. Behind ; 
his individual efforts stand the resources of a } Our money Witte scknontalaee in 
22-year-old institution with over 215 millions of b k = the best life insurance 
| insurance in force, well-known and respected for f sales manual ever devel- 
its record of progress and service. ac 9 Vv you oped 
e . 
One of the chief aims of the Peoria Life agency don t profit Foss eee eee eee eens 
program is to promote the success of its agents ° o THE INSURANCE FIELD 
by dispelling the bogey of fear. by reading it! a ee eee 


Cluff’s new book to me. 
NOG -ccciccccccccceccescesccsccs ' 


AGGPOEE ccccccccccccsccccccccece 


Oi(Check here if quantity price : 
data desired.) : 






' 
' 
' 
' 
Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Peoria Life Insurance Company EDITION LIMITED ! 
RUSH COUPON——> 











Peoria, Illinois 
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Life News Briefs| 


Living Policyholders Benefit 


The Bankers Life of Iowa, in Septem- 
ber, paid more money to its living 
policyholders than it paid to bene- 
ficiaries in the form of death claims. 
The company’s payments to benefi- 
ciaries during the month totaled 
$663,000, involving some 228 death 
claims, while its payments to living 
policyholders, consisting of dividends, 
annuities, disability payments, etc., to- 
talled $730,530.20. Of this amount 
$338,507.16 was in the form of divi- 
dends. 

















General Agencies Consolidated 


The National Life Insurance Com-- 
pany, Montpelier, Vt., announces the 
consolidation of its eastern Missouri 
and southern Illinois general agencies 
under the management of Fred T. 
Rench of St. Louis, Mo. 

Milo R. Clanahan, general agent at 
East St. Louis since Nov. 23, 1903, re- 
tires to devote his time and attention 
to a general insurance business. 


Home Office Supervisors 


The Southern Central Life Insurance 
Company of Meridian announces the 
appointment of Wagner Williams as 
home office supervisor for northern 
Mississippi, which embraces the Jack- 
son territory. 

L. R. Burroughs has been made 
home office supervisor in a section of 
northern Alabama and northwestern 
Mississippi. 


Averaged Over $300,000 


Bankers Life salesmen who qualified 
for membership in the President’s 
Premier Club of 1930 averaged $325,- 
608 in individual production during 
the club year. The 58 men who qualified 
for membership in the club produced 
an aggregate of $18,885,287 in new 
paid-for business during the club year. 


Prudential Group Contracts 


The wide-spread endorsement of the 
group life insurance idea for wage 
earners is becoming more apparent. 
Two organizations, both located in New 
York City have acquired this protec- 
tion through the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

They are Fahnestock & Co., broker- 
age and investment house, which in- 
sured 105 lives for $533,000, and the 
Marine Transit Corporation, marine 
freight contractors, 73 lives for 
$73,060. 
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New York Life Payments for 
Nine Months 


Payments to living policyholders and 
to beneficiaries by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in the first nine 
months of this year amounted to more 
than $147,000,000. Of the total, over 
$98,000,000 was paid to living policy- 
holders while more than $49,000,000, 
including over $2,100,000 double in- 
demnity for accidental deaths, was paid 
to the beneficiaries of 11,286 deceased 
policyholders. Included within these 
totals were dividend payments amount- 
ing to over $53,000,000. 

In the same nine months the com- 
pany declined 18,060 applications for 
more than $74,000,000 insurance on the 
lives: of persons who proved to be un- 
insurable. The total insurance in 
force carried in the New York Life is 
now over $7,630,000,000. 


Large Increase for October 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 28.—Liberty 
National Life, of Birmingham, wrote 
more than twice as much business in 
October as in September. It was “Da- 
vison Month,” in honor of President 
Robert P. Davison. This record was 
made without offer of prizes to the 
agents. The fact that rejections did 
not run over 3% per cent shows the 
type of business the agents went after. 
















AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 





Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
Two Billions 






















1930 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 







Announcement of the appointment of 
Frank C. Wigginton as general agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has just been made 
by the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass. 

The Pittsburgh General Agency of 
the State Mutual is one of its largest 
in respect to the volume of business 
produced and the territory covered as 
well. 
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Pull Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompe Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
California 


Indiana 
Illinois 








AUTUMN 
QUESTIONS 


The final months of 1930 are at 
hand. What has the year’s record 
been so far? How are you going to 


finish? 


Have you been devoting your 
time and efforts to producing the 
best results? 


Doesn’t the Health and Accident 
policy of the Income Guaranty 
have many salient points that ap- 
peal to you as easy to sell and easy 
to keep sold? 


Why not investigate our offer to 
agents with its many advantages, 
and go into the pre-holiday season 
representing the most desirable pro- 
tection in the field? 


Write for full particulars. 











Income Guaranty Company 


*Ineomes G 
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Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 © Legal Reserve Stock a, 8 
Ind. 


Income Building 


{ €stablished 1917}——— South Bend, 


Life Insurance 





























We Will Help 
You to Help 





A short course of instruction offered by The Franklin 
to men and women of ability and integrity assures early 
and profitable success in the field. 

The course answers in logical order the questions that 
naturally arise in actual field work; such as “Where 
shall I start?” “What shall I do next?” “How shall I 
go about it?” 

Concurrently, the course offers a thoroughgoing intro- 
duction to the customs and procedures of the Company, 
its policies and their benefits, and its routine for handling 
all matters of interest to the fieldman accurately and 
promptly. 

The Franklin issues a full line of Ordinary, Limited 
Pay, Endowment, and Term Policies, including :— 


Family Income Annuity and Pension 
Life Expectancy Term Corporation 
Juvenile Graded Premium 


Income and Premium Waiver Disabilities: Double In- 
demnity; Excess Interest; Non-Medical; Sub-Standard. 
Good territories and good terms are open to steady workers 


desiring to represent a legal reserve company with a forty-six 
year record of sound financial stability. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

















































A New and Different 
20-Payment Life Policy 


The Universal 20-Payment Life policy 
approaches the ideal, both from the sell- 
er’s and the buyer’s point of view. 


If death occurs during the premium- 
paying period the insured has paid only 
for a Whole Life policy because all he 
has deposited over the Whole Life rate 
after the first year is paid his beneficiary 
in addition to the face of the policy. 


That is only one feature of the modern 
Universal policy which is enabling Na- 
tional Life representatives to make “more 
sales per interview.” 


We have agency and general agency openings 
in twenty-five states. 


National Life Company 


Legal Reserve 
118 Eleventh Street 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mutual 
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(Topics of The Connecticut 











NOVEMBER, 1930 NO. 10 


PLAN-O-GRAPH 


Visual Selling of Life Insurance in its most perfected 
state. 


Interesting to the prospect and profitable to the agent. 


VOL. V 











Another exclusive selling help for our representatives. 















THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 84 years in Business 1930 




























The Minnesota Mutual. 
is now a 


$200,000,000 Company 


1930 New Business 150% of same 
period 1929 
7th in percentage of growth for 1929 among 
Companies over 100 Million in force 
44 years to reach first 100 million—6 years to 
reach second 100 million 





Our Sales Plans Are Working 
May We Tell You About Them? 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Saint Paul 

















A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE ctescraing agencies 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
C. F. Shallcross, Manager 
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Conclusion of Chicago 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 7) 


be evolved for the distribution of life 
insurance and the consequent elimina- 
tion of dead timber in the selling or- 
ganization. 

The new assistant manager of the 
Bureau, H. G. Kenagy, outlined the 
basis of a sound training plan for the 
life insurance agent. Of every hun- 
dred men who enter the life insurance 
business on a whole time basis, he said, 
only fifty-seven remain a full year, only 
thirty-seven remain two years and only 
twenty-eight, by remaining three years, 
indicate that they will make it their 
life work. The greatest problem today 
in life insurance is of seeking effective 
methods for building a stable sales per- 
sonnel. Mr. Kenagy felt that there 
must be a line drawn between the 
methods adopted in the training of new 
agents and follow up training of those 
firmly established in the business. The 
period of preliminary training insur- 
ing the formation of good habits is 
most essential. He commended the 
work of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

James A McLain of the Guardian 
Life presented his report as chairman 
of the Life Insurance Day Committee 
of 1930. In this he recounted the work 
and accomplishments of that commit- 
tee and gave full credit due the many 
organizations and trade papers, which 
had cooperated so effectively in making 
Life Insurance Day a success. 

The final paper of the morning was 
presented by Henry E. Niles of Wood- 
ward, Fondiller & Ryan, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Bureau. Mr. 
Niles, in his study on the progress in 
man-power development, gave a study 
which the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau had made regarding full time 
men from figures based upon data by 
twenty companies, each with four hun- 
dred million or more of ordinary life 
insurance in force, and representing 41 
per cent of the total business of all such 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. : 

His analysis showed the distribution 
of agencies according to the amount of 
ordinary life insurance produced in 
1929, the average production of ordi- 
nary life insurance agencies in these 
years, the average turnover rates of 
agents with full time contract for each 
of the first five contract years with 
their average production in the con- 
tract years. Mr. Niles concluded his 
paper with a study of production by 
classes of agents under contract as of 
the end of 1929. Owing to the fact that 
the executive committee felt that the 
study was based on material which 
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NEW VICE-CHAIRMAN 





G. H. Chace 


Elected Vice-Chairman, Life Agency 
Officers Association 


could not truly indicate the proper pos- 
sibilities for sound conclusions to be 
drawn as to the possibility of success 
in life insurance selling, a request was 
made that the trade papers eliminate 
from their report of the meeting de- 
tailed statistics presented. 

At the afternoon session, John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., went into the fu- 
ture and gave his views on what lay 
ahead for the life insurance selling 
organizations in the next five years. 
His talk was divided into three parts. 
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First an outline of the place which dis- 
tribution holds in the United States 
and Canada; second, a consideration of 
the situation in life insurance today in 
relation to distribution, and, third, a 
glimpse of some possibilities of the 
next five years in life insurance distri- 
bution. In conclusion, Mr. Holcombe 
said: 

“The distribution problems on this 
continent furnish the next battlefield 
for the man armed with facts, and to- 
day’s keynote in selling is being 
sounded by the engineering type of 
mind rather than by the promoter or 
driver. It was but eighteen years ago 
when a well-known writer on life in- 
surance ventured the prediction that 
the day was coming when the head of 
the sales department would be an ex- 
ecutive officer of the company—a vice- 
president. Today that condition is an 
accepted fact in most companies. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said of the United 
States: ‘We have no choice, we people 
of the United States, as to whether we 
shall play a great part in the affairs of 
the world. That has been decided for 
us by fate, by the march of events.’ 

“Gentlemen, the sales manager will 
play a great part in the affairs of life 
insurance. It is our common good for- 
tune to be associated in the develop- 
ment of better distribution of life in- 
surance in the United States and Can- 
ada. We are not encumbered with tra- 
ditions now long outworn. We are not 
submerged by bureaucracy. Ours is the 
opportunity—ours the privilege—ours 
the challenge of the new career in life 
insurance sales management.” 
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*Last year, The Guardian’s 
gain in ordinary life insur- 
ance in force was 11.6 per 
cent of its total in force at 
the beginning of 1929—the 
third highest ratio among the 
leading companies writing 
only ordinary insurance. 
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A Track to Run On 


“Standardization of Technique” Has All the Benefits of “Canned” 
Sales Talk Without Its Disadvantages 


By KENILWorRTH H. MaTHus 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


this business knowing nothing 

whatever about life insurance 
or salesmanship. He was a little self- 
conscious, almost bashful—certainly 
not what is referred to as the “sales- 
man type.” He had heard disparaging 
remarks about “canned” sales talks, 
so he resolved to keep as far away 
from these as possible. 

But he kept too far away. So 
studiously did he avoid them that his 
sales suffered. 
nal and spontaneous, he lost sight of 
the advantages that come with a sales 
talk carefully planned in advance 
which one by one covers all the power- 
ful points to be made, and in their 
most effective order. 


| FAIRLY young man came into 


Standardizing Inevitable 


’Most any agent gravitates into a 
habit talk. No man can approach 
scores and scores of prospects with a 
similar proposition month after month 
and not more or less standardize his 
technique. He may do this consciously 
or unconsciously. The details, the 
minor points may vary widely to adapt 
themselves to a particular prospect. 
But the main theme is right there all 
the time. 

So why not marshal your tactics for 
most effective formation? Use the 
most telling sequence, logical and emo- 
tional. Dress up some points in Sun- 
day clothes, leave others stark naked, 
if by doing so you put over your point 
‘best and most quickly. 


A Lesson from an Undergraduate 


A college senior, working his way 
through and forced to embrace every 
chance that was offered him for mak- 
ing an extra penny or two, once told 
me of an incident in his experience 
that has a bearing on this matter of 
“standardized technique.” 
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In his zeal to be origi- 


“T took on a hundred photos from an 
aerial photography firm,” he explained. 
“By getting a hundred I secured a 
price of fifty cents each, which at the 
selling price of one dollar per would 
net me a nice profit for two or three 
evenings work. But it at once became 
apparent that I’d have to actually sell 
them all to reap the fifty dollar profit 
that looked so promising.” 

“And how did you come out on the 
transaction?” I queried. 


Brief but Interesting 


“Not so bad,” was the reply. “You 
see, I decided at the start that I’d 
make my story brief, but interesting. 
Perhaps I’d throw in a subtle sugges- 
tion or two that would help to put 
over the sale. And, of course, I had 
a good entry into all the dorms and 
fraternity houses. 


“I knew nothing about salesmanship. 
But I did make an effort to have my 
story different in each case and suited 
to my man—‘Prospect,’ I suppose you’d 
call him. But it didn’t work out just 
as I had planned. The first thing I 
knew I was using pretty much the 
same ‘line’ on all the boys. I’d open 
up rather informally with, ‘Hello, Jack. 
Say, have you seen the brand new 
views of the campus?’ And I’d usually 
get the answer, ‘Why, no. What are 
they? Let’s have a look.’ 


A Dollar for Memories 


“Then handing him an aerial photo, 
I’d point out that ‘That’s the first really 
different view of Old Ironsides Univer- 
sity taken in the past 163 years.’ 
And when it came to the matter of 
price, sort of offhand-like, I’d come 
out with, ‘After our wonderful Prom 
last Friday, a fine picture of Memorial 
Hall like this would be mighty nice 
to have, wouldn’t it? Just one dollar 


to keep memories of good Ol’ Ironsides 
before your eyes the rest of your life, 
when you come to look back on college 
days.’ ” 


Used Same Talk With All 


The senior stopped and turned to 
me. “What I’m getting at is this. I 
started out to make my story different 
in each case, but before I knew it I’d 
sort of standardized into a set talk. 
Of course, I didn’t repeat the story 
word for word in each case, but the 
thoughts were put over in about the 
same order each time. I found that 
when a statement worked in one case, 
it usually would work out well on the 
next man, also.” 


A Fundamental Truth 


This man, by his own admission, 
knew little or nothing of salesmanship 
as an art, science, profession or what- 
have-you. But he did discover, in his 
little peddling of photos, a fundamental 
sales truth that no agent can afford 
to ignore. That is, every successful 
insurance man, whether he is conscious 
of it or not, uses a set sales talk in 
some degree. Verbatim repetition? 
Not on your life. But apply the X-ray 
to his talks and you will find that all 
have the same skeleton of truths, ar- 
ranged in proper sequence. 

So it comes down to this. You’re 
bound to have a standardized sales 
talk, whether you mean to or not. 
Then, instead of drifting into it blindly 
by trial and error method, why not 
go into it with your eyes wide open? 
Plan it all out in advance, build on 
the experiences of others if you will, 
and benefit from analysis of your own 
failures and successes. 

Don’t make it a “canned” recitation, 
memorized word for word. 

Make it a track to run on! 
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Sales 
Letters 


F you have a 
letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 

a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


with the trend of life insurance 
during the past two or three dec- 

ades will appreciate the sales letter 
reproduced on this page. Men whose 
ages run from thirty-eight to forty or 
more look with envy at modern insur- 
ance contracts and wish that the insur- 
ance policies in their safety deposit 
vaults were as broad in their objectives. 
Every experienced life insurance 
salesman runs into this situation. To 
lay out a schedule of insurance cover- 
ing old age and disability and fit into it 
a parcel of old, straight life policies 
perhaps loaded with indebtedness, and 


N with who has been familiar 
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in different companies, is. almost an 
actuarial puzzle at times. 

Against this difficulty are the facts 
that more mature men value insurance 
more highly and appreciate the new 
contracts, plus the facts that the rates 
are higher and older men have higher 
incomes to invest. 

A file of a few actual cases where a 
satisfactory schedule has been worked 
out makes a concrete and telling addi- 
tion to the sales kit when calling on 
this type of prospects, particularly as 
it shows that the salesman has really 
made a study of the problem. 

The first call can hardly be produc- 






























tive of a sale but by selling the pros- 
pect on the value of a planned schedule 
of protection, and securing a listing of 
his policies, amounts and maturing 
dates, provisions, and indebtedness, it 
is practicable to present a picture in 
a second call, showing him graphically 
what his existing insurance will do 
for him and what additional he should 
take to make it yield the protection he 
needs. 

Obviously the selling slant for the 
call as well as for the letter is not a 
policy or policies—it is a plan for his 
complete life insurance protection. 
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Standards of Service 


(Continued from page 8) 


get all the thrills out of the business, 
constantly feeling that you are the 
pets of the administration of the busi- 
ness, constantly impatient of your in- 
ability to see the right as they see it; 
you, equally certain that the technical 
men are impractical, theoretical, and 
not alive to the realities of the business. 

First, I want to say just a word as 
to your contribution to our commodity. 
It is a strange commodity that we offer 
to the public, in many ways. But you 
have a contribution to make to the de- 
velopment of that product, the manu- 
facturing end, as it were, of our busi- 
ness. 

We do not seek to devise the perfect 
life insurance policy. Life insurance 
policies, like razors, are made to sell, 
not to exhibit. If we let the technical 
man run wild in the development of 
that which is our commodity, we prob- 
ably couldn’t sell it or if we did, it 
wouldn’t perform that great service 
which is today being performed by life 
insurance in the community. 

It is you, the agency officers, in touch 
with your field, knowing your field, in- 
terpreting your field to the home office 
that keeps us on the track, that keeps 
our product up to the times and yet 
not too far ahead of the times. 


Keep Abreast of Times 


I often think of that great auto- 
mobile business when I think of the 
problem of selling anything, and I 
think it is perfectly clear now, how- 
ever much it may have been in doubt 
at the time, that the old Model T would 
have been changed long before it was 
if a sales department had been closer 
in touch with the facts which dealers 
and agents knew, and had taken the 
facts which dealers and agents had in 
their hands and given them reasonable 
executive interpretation. 

So it is a very important part, from 
my point of view, of the duty of you 
men who constitute the agency depart- 
ment officials to keep .the product 
abreast of the times and not ahead of 
the times. 

Then, I cannot resist the temptation 
to emphasize to you that you be cau- 
tious, that you feel your responsibility 
when in response to what is known as 
field demand you urge constant changes 
on the technical men. It is true that 
the sales department is constantly urg- 
ing new models, new styles, and there 
is a psychology behind that, so I am 
told. Agents tend to go stale offering 
always the same commodity. Custom- 
ers tend to be supplied, and you need 
to change your product so as to make 
them believe they haven’t the thing 
that you offer. 
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For example, I think there would be 
a@ great revival in the automobile busi- 
ness if that nearly perfect machine 
should now be changed by some astute 
inventor so that the steering wheel 
would be dispensed with. Then they 
would have something to offer that we 
would all want to have, notwithstand- 
ing that we may have something that 
will perform for some time in the fu- 
ture. 


Changing Needs 


Is it true that in this respect life 
insurance is like other businesses? If 
you really mean what you say in 
your interpretation of life insurance 
as a service; if you really mean what 
you say to your field forces about the 
development of a professional under- 
writing opportunity for them, then is 
it not true that even though we don’t 
change the contract constantly they 
are offering the same thing, and never 
offering the same thing twice? They 
are fitting what we have of life in- 
surance protection to constantly chang- 
ing needs, and they have no reason for 
going stale if they will just remember 
that theirs is a professional service, 
because I am one of those who be- 
lieves that that isn’t poetry but fact; 
that the sale or distribution or applica- 
tion of life insurance protection to 
the individual is truly and in reality 
a professional service which cannot be 
even reasonably well performed by the 
man in the field unless he first knows 
the business and then diganoses the 
facts and circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, even as do the doctor 
and the lawyer. 

From the customer’s point of view, 
there is less danger of the life under- 
writers being met with the argument 
that the customer has what is being 
offered to him, if it is the professional 
man approaching the prospect rather 
than the mere salesman with a com- 
modity. 

I cannot leave that thought without 
further emphasizing that all I have 
to say about this agency business is 
based on the idea of rendering a ser- 
vice which is needed rather than a 
volume of goods or of life insurance. 
I apply that standard not merely to 
the life insurance business, but to the 
whole business world today. Our whole 
business structure would be sounder 
and happier at this moment if all ex- 
ecutives in all lines of business effort 
realized their responsibilities as repre- 
sentatives of somebody and realized 
that their function in the making and 
distribution of goods, or what not, is 
the rendition of a service to their cus- 
tomer and ultimately to the community. 








And it is not primarily, or in the 
first instance, the enjoyment of an 
opportunity for selfish gain. Spe- 
cifically, I feel very strongly that if 
throughout the banking world, for ex- 
ample, there had been rendered during 
th> past two years the kind of service 
which clients had a right to expect, 
there would not have developed the 
debacle that developed suddenly in the 
end of 1929. 

There you have a power, there you 
have an opportunity, but from my 
point:of view there you have a respon- 
sibility. I want to know what you 
really think about the development of 
our product and the need for changes 
in that product. I want you not merely 
to relay the after-lunch inspiration of 
an enthusiastic agent or the effusions 
of a disappointed agent. I want the 
well-reasoned executive recommenda- 
tion based upon your knowledge of 
your men, and their knowledge of the 
facts. 

Then you come to what is, ot course, 
your prime job, the organization, in- 
spiration and training of men and 
women capable of rendering real un- 
derwriting professional service. The 
day has gone by when training in 
this business particularly should take 
the form of cheap, little, sales tricks. 
They may have some value in reach- 
ing some types of people, but they are 
not the big things in the training of 
modern underwriters. 


Set the Standards 


We talk about professional service, 
we talk about training, but you men 
have a great opportunity and a great 
responsibility to fix the standards of 
professional service required in this 
business, and there is nothing new 
about that opportunity or about that 
responsibility. 

In the medical world only a few 
years ago the standard of professional 
service was indefinite, so indefinite that 
the first laws enacted in this country 
for the regulation of the medical pro- 
fession, which punished unprofes- 
sional conduct, were declared by the 
courts to be void because too vague 
for enforcement. But in later years 
the standard of ethics and of practice 
required of professional men in the 
medical world has become so definite 
that the same language exactly is now 
given effect by the courts as sufficiently 
definite, because the men in that world 
know what they mean. 

In this field of professional under- 
writing, we have not as yet fixed the 
standards of professional service. That 
is for you, the agency officers, to de- 
termine what those standards should 
be, and to work as fast and as hard 
as you reasonably can toward bringing 
about a realization of those standards. 
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I say, “As fast and as hard as you 
reasonably can,” because I know we 
are working in a practical world. I 
know it cannot be done at once, but 
if you but have these ideals; if we 
all have these ideals, we will move 
so rapidly that in a few years we will 
be astonished at our present hesita- 
tion. 

One more thing: I do not mean to 
convert the old-fashioned life insurance 
agent into a cold professional under- 
writer. This business is still so per- 
meated with human sentiment, this 
business touches so closely the home 
and the most sacred things in life, 
that no man, no matter how well he 
knows the business, however profes- 
sionally competent he may be, can ever 
hope to be a great success as an in- 
surance underwriter unless he has the 
missionary spirit, unless he likes peo- 
ple, unless he loves to do them good, 
unless he is so keen about doing them 
good that he is ready to absorb the 
rebuffs and disappointments with 
which his life must be constantly filled. 


Sentiment Belongs 

So, I say to you, in the development 
of your training work don’t forget 
that when you are all through we 
want a trained human, not a cold pro- 
fessional. This business begins and 
ends in sentiment. Let’s keep it there. 

Then we come, as I have chosen to 
discuss, to your part in the whole in- 
stitution, to the sale and the delivery 
of the product. Here again our busi- 
ness is peculiar. You say you don’t 
sell a commodity; you only persuade 
a man to apply for a benefit and a 
privilege, and someone has to decide 
after you get through, with successful 
persuasion, whether or not he is going 
to have it after all. That is a very 
difficult, trouble-making phase of our 
business. We must have underwriters, 
and I suppose there is no greater 
plague to the agency forces and the 
agency department than the under- 
writers. But this business is not made 
for all. The protection which we have 
cannot be granted to everyone who 
applies for it, but only to those who 
meet a certain general description of 
acceptable risks. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that we in 
this life insurance business have got 
to realize that we are faced with the 
duty of looking a little more carefully 
into the big risks. We have got to take 
a little more time on them. We have 
got to give them a little more con- 
sideration than we give to the smaller 
risks. 

We don’t take mortgage investments 
that are offered to us in such sums 
as a million dollars on one property 
without a very careful, considerable 
investigation of the security. It it 
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were ten thousand dollars, we would 
take it on practically no consideration 
except the recommendation of the regu- 
larly constituted lending agent. 

So it is in this field of underwriting. 
On the smaller risks, I hope to see 
the agent enjoy and be held respon- 
sible for a greater part in the problem 
of selection—be held responsible for, 
I said, as well as enjoy a greater part 
in this underwriting business. But 
on the larger cases it will be your 
business to cooperate with the under- 
writers, unless I mistake, in the de- 
velopment of a system which the agents 
will appreciate and sustain, which gives 
our underwriters more time really to 
examine into these big cases before 
we slap them on the books. 

I often say to the men who are 
handling the underwriting and issue 
work in our institution: “No, I don’t 
mean you should be slaves of the 
agency department or of the men in 
the field, but I do mean that you should 
be sympathetic with their problems.” 

There is nothing peculiar in the fact 
that in our business the agency depart- 
ment and the agent remains interested 
and responsible after the prospect has 
become a member. More and more 
through the whole realm of business 
service is being extended, after the 
sale is completed and the service that 
we have to render, the service of pre- 
vention of lapsation, of keeping cover- 
age in force, of changes in adopting 
and developing coverage, the changing 
of beneficiaries, and of new provisions 
for the application or distribution of 
the proceeds of the policy; all of these 
things which constitute the service 
which the sale has merely brought into 
being depend upon the agent in the 
field. He is the only representative 
upon whom we can depend for the 
application of the service to the in- 
dividual members of our institutions. 


Agency Minded 

So I say the interest of the agent 
and the interest of the agency depart- 
ment goes on through the whole rami- 
fication of the administration of the 
business; yes, even so far that I will 
not sustain the mortgage lending de- 
partment or the department which 
handles bank balances in an attitude 
of abrupt dismissal of a suggestion 
from the agency department or the 
agents themselves. I will not, myself, 
on my own initiative, monkey with a 
bank deposit of the Equitable, or 
change it from one bank to another 
when we are getting good service from 
a bank where we have been. But, not- 
withstanding that, I welcome respon- 
sible suggestions from the agents 
through the agency department with 
respect to any phase of the administra- 
tion of our business, because I realize 
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that they are the Equitable in their 
communities in the real sense of the 
word, and I want the people of the 
community in which they live and 
work to feel that I think they are im- 
portant parts of the Equitable. But 
I.want them always to live up to the 
responsibilities of the opportunity 
which is thus presented to them and, 
as Mr. Holcombe said, to recognize 
facts, to relay facts and not fancies or 
momentary inspirations. 

In most businesses, the agency de- 
partment is constantly yelling to the 
technical men and to the general ad- 
ministration to bring down the cost 
of the product so that it will be easier 
to compete. In our business the ac- 
quisition cost is one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, element 
in the cost of our product. Therefore, 
to the extent that there can be sub- 
stantial reductions in the cost of that 
which you are engaged in selling, the 
remedy is largely in your own hands. 


Public Confidence 


I turned to the report of the Arm- 
strong Commission and I found that 
the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion, which became the bases of the New 
York insurance laws regulating this 
business of ours, which laws, I think 
we will all admit, have made a very 
great contribution to public confidence 
in our institution, and therefore a very 
great contribution to the tremendous 
prosperity and development which our 
business has enjoyed, were these: 
Criticisms and suggestions with re- 
spect to the mutualization of the com- 
panies and their control by and for 
the policyholders; the control of the 
investments of the institutions; the 
control of unlimited discretion in the 
distribution of the surplus annually; 
and the control or prohibition of po- 
litical activities by the institutions. 

Now, I think we will all agree, with 
respect to those matters, there has 
been not only an effort but a real 
accomplishment on the part of the ex- 
ecutives of the companies generally to 
comply not only with the letter, but 
with the spirit of the law, and much 
of our progress and much of our pros- 
perity is founded upon that compliance 
in spirit as well as in letter with those 
suggestions. 

Then I found these other three criti- 
cisms and suggestions with respect to 
limits to be placed upon new business 
written annually with respect to the 
expenses and particularly acquisition 
costs, and with respect to rebating. 

Now I ask you whether, in all fair- 
ness, we can say that the spirit of the 
laws passed in New York and in other 
States to carry out the suggestions 
of the Armstrong Commission with re- 

(Coneluded on page 41) 
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Borderline Cases 


Always Troublesome but Unusually So this Year; Minimized 
Through Closer Cooperation Between. Agent 


and Medical Director 


By Dr. H. W. DINGMAN 





Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company 


more difficulty than usual this 

year and a few words about them 
may not be amiss. We have been hav- 
ing more than our usual proportion of 
puzzle cases. We are having more cases 
calling for rejection and restriction. 

This trouble is not peculiar to one 
company. It is general. I sat talking 
with a group of medical directors a 
couple of months ago and asked if they 
were having this same experience. Dr. 
X. Y. of a billionaire company put it 
this way: “Our agents are finding the 
competition very stiff, and when they 
get hold of a man who is willing to 
spend some real premium money, even 
though he has been previously rejected, 
they stick to that case and go after 
another one. Now it seems that the 
other cases are not so easy to obtain 
and they fret and fuss more on what 
they do have, even though the chances 
are against them.” 

Another medical director, Dr. Y. Z., 
also in a billionaire company, spoke up 
and said: “That is exactly the same 
experience we have been having. The 
overweights want standard. The bad 
history cases want their histories dis- 
regarded. Adverse insurance history 
is a factor in a large number of cases. 
We are having more correspondence 
because of these various reasons and 
our issues are slower.” 


A Buyer’s Market 


The trouble is not with the agents, 
nor with the company. This year, 1930, 
is a buyer’s market, and the buyers of 
insurance are much more critical as 
they give their applications. Many of 
them have had adverse insurance ex- 
perience, possibly rejections, possibly 
restrictions. When the first bad word 
comes, their attitude is that the com- 
pany must be wrong and so they get in 
touch with another company. Com- 
panies have differences of opinion, even 
as individuals do. So there are fre- 
quent instances in borderline cases 
where one company regards favorably 
in spite of extra money asked by an- 
other company. In the main, of course, 
a man who is standard in one company 
is standard in any company. At the 
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B mere aiten cases are giving 


\ 
(1s the accompanying article, 

“ which was first printed in 
“Continental Agency Record,” Dr. 
Dingman tells how to overcome a 
problem of life insurance which 
has proved especially troublesome 
during the past twelve months. 
Not only this, but with his wide 
knowledge of all departments of 
the business, the author has given 
an extraordinarily vivid exposi- 
tion of the art of selling. All 
fieldmen will profit by a studious 
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other extreme of the pendulum is a 
group of surely rejectable cases; no 


company wants them. But there is a: 


rather wide arc between these two 
points, of risks who can get insurance 
on a special basis. This is a group that 
is just as difficult for the agent to 
handle as the company. 

I know one darn good agent that does 
not write substandard business. He 
says that he does not want substandard 
cases, and as soon as he finds that an 
applicant cannot qualify at regular 
rates, he forgets him and lets some- 
body else work out the insurability. 
This man has written several million 
a year for several years. He talks 
from actual field experience. “But it 
would seem to me that you are denying 
service to these clients that entrust 
their insurance needs with you.” 

“Maybe I am, but I am left free to 
give service to some other clients. So 
I am giving just as much service in 
spite of my attitude toward substand- 
ard, only that service goes to indi- 
viduals who can qualify at regular 
rates.” 

“But there is lots of salvage in these 
substandard cases. You are throwing 
a lot of commissions over your shoul- 
der.” 

“On the contrary I find my time is 
worth more money to me if I eliminate 
the cases that call for so much con- 
troversy, so much correspondence, so 
much working out of this and that. I 
am quite willing to let the other fellow 
get these commissions.” 

There are many of us who do not 
check with the creed of this particular 


agent. It does not happen to be my 
own viewpoint. But it does have a lot 
of logic, and there is a lot of force 
to what he says. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and a certain job is worth 
just so much money. From the selfish 
viewpoint, a case should take so much 
time, no more. So it becomes a ques- 
tion how much the agent should sell the 
applicant’s viewpoint to the company 
and how much the agent should sell the 
company’s viewpoint to the applicant. 

I know a lot of agents who are 
mighty good salesmen, and that sales- 
manship is directed against me every 
day. It is surprising what different 
methods are used, and yet, perhaps not 
so surprising what different methods 
are used, and yet, perhaps not so sur- 
prising after all, because the methods 
of one man would fail utterly if used 
by another man. And this I find with- 
out exception, that the better the sales- 
man, the more he depends on his own 
special knack. Accordingly when I 
cite the method of any particular sales- 
man, it is to express an idea only, not 
to suggest that any reader of these 
lines should apply it in his own solici- 
tations. There is one salesman, for 
instance, who refuses to talk price, 
does not carry a rate book, and appears 
to get irritated when the price is asked. 


No Apeclosies Necessary 


“How do I know what it will cost?” 
It may be you cannot get it at all. Let’s 
see if you can qualify before we say 
anything about price.” He is entirely 
willing to gamble a medical fee because 
he knows that nineteen out of twenty 
applicants consider an insurance trans- 
action completed when they submit to 
examination. The agent who uses this 
kind of selling has this distinct advan- 
tage. He never has to go back to that 
applicant with a proposition different 
from the one that he was discussing 
when soliciting him. Consequently he 
never loses prestige in the sight of his 


client. 
The more experienced the salesman 


—we see it every day in our routine 
handling of files—the less he let’s him- 
self be committed as to whether or not 
he will deliver a proposition. Con- 
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versely, the more inexperienced the 
salesman, the more he promises, the 
cheaper the premium rate that he 
quotes, the more the benefits of, and 
then if his applicant cannot qualify he 
is left explaining. 


Vital Information 


Our home office files have a vast 
fund of information. History is 
so important a factor in determin- 
ing insurability that it cannot be dis- 
regarded. Almost daily we get the 
comment thrown at us that a certain 
prospect can stand any physical exami- 
nation, and very possibly he can. But 
there are many, many conditions that 
are not ascertainable by physical ex- 
amination. Family history has its 
place. Occupation means something. 
Nervous breakdown, or even insanity 
itself, may be in the personal history 
and leave no physical evidences to be 
picked up by an examiner. So the agent 
puts himself in the hole if he commits 
himself to a prospect on the basis of a 
first class examination and does not 
hold in mind the possibilities of a per- 
tinent history. Very often we know 
about these matters of history. If we 
have any such information, it surely 
comes out when the formal papers are 
submitted to us. There are many times 
when we can save the agent’s time if 
he will submit an advance inquiry to 
us. We have a form that we use for 
that purpose. Whether or not you use 
the form does not make any particular 
difference provided you spell the name 
accurately, you give the exact date of 
birth, and you state the occupation; 
all of which is needed to let us estab- 
lish identity. Then, naturally, you will 
outline the high points of the case. 
You will tell us just what difficulty he 
has had, and with what companies. 
Some companies are so thoroughly ex- 
perienced in substandard that refusal 
by them does itself tell a lot. 


Helps the Agent 


When an agent gives us a compre- 
hensive picture of a questionable risk, 
we are in position to write back and 
make suggestions. That in turn puts 
you in line to go to your prospect and 
talk with some definiteness and some 
positiveness. You can raise the ques- 
tion as. to whether albumin or sugar 
has ever been found before, whether 
the family history has tuberculosis, 
whether this or that has ever been a 
matter of discussion with previous ap- 
plications, and your prospect looks at 
you with new respect because you are 
demonstrating you know your business. 

Confidence is the basis of all real 
sales; certainly the basis of repeat 
sales. Confidence is not built up by 
promising a large piece of insurance 
and then failing to come through be- 
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cause of circumstances that were not 
foreseen. The agent should recognize 
the possibility of special information 
that may make his risk less attractive 
than he appears to be, and should 
guard against that contingency with 
some such comment as this: “You sure 
look like a good risk to me, and I am 
hoping and thinking you will look like 
a good risk to my company. Neces- 
sarily you know more about yourself 
than I do. What I know about you de- 
pends largely on what you tell me.” 


And then if you, the agent, have to 
come back and talk about ratings, you 
have your opening: “Didn’t I tell you 
that you looked good to me? and didn’t 
I tell you that my opinion is based 
largely on what you tell me? But there 
must be something else, because my 
company raises a question concerning 
your insurability. Now tell me what 
it is all about.” All of which brings 
about the very essential difference as 
to who it is that does the explaining. 
The agent should not be explaining to 
an applicant why he does not qualify. 
He should be calling upon the applicant 
to do his own explaining as to why 
he is not eligible for full coverage at 
regular rates. 


Builder of Confidence 


Sometimes it seems to me that this 
idea of confidence can be enhanced if 
the agent makes clear at the beginning 
of a sale just what his relationship 
is to his client. It would seem to me 
to be straight from the shoulder stuff 
if the agent, somewhere during his 
sales talk, would make a comment like 
this: “I believe in you, Mr. Prospect, 
sufficiently that I am glad to have an 
opportunity to go to work for you. 
There is no profit in our transaction 
unless I am able to get an insurance 
proposition that is attractive to you 
yourself. You look good to me, but 
there is only one way to get you in- 
surance so it is going to be satisfactory 
to all concerned, and that is the right 
way, and the right way calls for a full 
and frank presentation of all the facts. 
So I want you to give me your com- 
plete story so I will not be at a dis- 
advantage with my company as I! 
champion your interests with that com- 
pany.” Now who is there of us who 
would not reply nicely to an appeal of 
that sort? And our prospects are just 
about the same kind of persons you and 
I are, they too will respond. 

Borderline cases are giving us some 
trouble, and always will. But border- 
line cases can give us a lot less trouble 
if all of us will work together with 
the idea of reaching the right conclu- 
sion in each case, and the applicant is 
going to be just as fair-minded as any 
of us. Let me conclude with one little 
story. 


21 


A lady who was fair, fat and forty; 
came into this office and said she was 
not going to pay extra money for her 
overweight. I asked her if she did not 
pay extra money for her clothes be- 
cause she was overweight. She said, 
yes. “Well, that same fat bound up 
with that happy and good-natured dis- 
position of yours has its disadvantages. 
One is that it costs you more to buy 
clothing; another, it costs you more to 
buy insurance. I wish it didn’t, but it 
does.” Nevertheless she persisted she 
felt so healthy, she was not going to 
pay extra premium and asked what 
weight she would have to have to be 
considered a standard risk. It was 
about a twelve pounds difference. Then 
she asked what she could do, and we 
suggested a good gymnasium and an 
appropriate change in habits of eating. 
She said she would go to the gymn 
and she would eat less. I told her she 
would do no such thing, that I was 
afraid she was a weak-minded woman. 
“Oh, yes, I will,” said she. “All right, 
*phone me two weeks from this morn- 
ing,” said I. “I will do it,” said she. 
“You will forget it,” said I. “I'll give 
you my word,” said she. “As a strong- 
minded woman?’ said I. “As a strong- 
minded woman,” said she. She did 
*phone me two weeks later and she had 
not gone to the gymn, and she had not 
changed her eating habits, but she did 
take the policy. Really, most of us are 
fair-minded. 


Mutual Benefit Life Investments 


Over $25,000,000 has been invested 
in bonds, mortgages and preferred 
stocks in the first three quarters of the 
year by the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., as shown by the third 
quarterly report. This was invested 
as follows: State, county and municipal 
bonds, $1,937,913; railroad bonds, $1,- 
263,229; public utility bonds, $3,298,- 
837; railroad preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks, $362,083; public utility 
preferred stocks, $295,412; miscellane- 
ous preferred stocks, $70,150; farm 
mortgages, $8,856,501; city mortgages, 
$9,563,900, making a total of over $25,- 
640,000. 


Business Good in South 


Virgil Samms, field service manager 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, who has 
just returned from a southern agency 
tour, reports that certain agencies in 
the heart of depression centers have 
maintained or exceeded their 1929 
totals, indicating that business is to be 
had, despite general conditions, if life 
underwriters will search for it and, if 
necessary, change their prospecting or 
sales methods to conform to changed 
conditions. 
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our Agents know 
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quality of that protection. 


To determine “what's back of a policy” it is necessary to get under the surface and 
dig down to bed rock. ; 

The record of the company issuing the policy, its conduct during times of stress such 
as the Chicago conflagration of 1871 and the San Francisco Fire of 1906 aid in de- 
termining insurance quality. The company’s assets in regard to the protection of 
its policyholders, the equitable and satisfactory adjustments of its losses are other 
quality factors which go to build up the solidity of insurance protection. 


Agents of The Home Insurance Company of New York can offer their clients a 
policy backed by a company whose assets total nearly $127,000,000 and one that 
has a reputation for fair and prompt settlement of ‘all losses. 


THE HOME éoneany NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength > Reputation > Service 
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FIRE AND. MARINE INSURANCE 








Cooperation Stressed 
ELby Ralph Rawlings 


Western Bureau Says Need 
of It Greater Than 
Ever Before 


Evil Effect of Gossip 











Field Men Urged to Investigate 
Every Evidence of Vicious 
Propaganda 


Ralph Rawling, president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau, delivered a 
stirring address last week at the open- 
ing of the semi-annual meeting of the 
Bureau at Briarcliff, N. Y. He asserted 
that the economic difficulties now faced 
by practically every business demands 
the most intelligent cooperation from 
everyone. He said that the present 
reduction in consumption causes a cor- 
responding loss in production, resulting 
in more unemployment and, of neces- 
sity, further lack of buying power. So 
depression, he said, moves ahead in a 
vicious circle until the business psy- 
chology undergoes a change for the 
better and the idea that hard times will 
continue is dissipated. The insurance 
industry, Mr. Rawling pointed out, like 
every other business, suffers from these 
external conditions. The premiums that 
should increase actually become less 
and the moral hazard becomes greater. 
In such times as these internal condi- 
tions in the business should be strength- 
ened and confidence should be preached 
instead of distrust and suspicion. 

He said that in spite of the need of 
applying wisdom now, it is to be regret- 
ted that malicious gossip is busy in the 
insurance field. He said, “It has been 
said that our business thrives on gossip. 
It would be better to say that it exists 
in spite of gossip. Webster defines 
‘gossip’ as telling of idle or mischievous 
tales, and also as the telling of vicious 
or spiteful tales. The latter part of 
the definition seems to fit insurance 
gossip better than the former. When 


the pot is calling the kettle black the . 


public is more or less inclined to believe 
that all of us are burning soft coal. 
All of such gossip, every bit of propa- 
ganda, injures the fire insurance struct- 
ure as a whole and is unwise, unethical 
and exceedingly harmf 
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Providence Washington Writes 
Joint Policy with Maryland 
Casualty 


A joint automobile policy is now 
being written by the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in conjunction with the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more. The Maryland, heretofore, has 
written a joint policy with the Home 
Insurance Company of New York but 
since the entrance of the Home fleet to 
the casualty field the collaboration of 
the two carriers has ceased. 

The new Providence Washington- 
Maryland policy will be simple in its 
construction and broad and liberal in 
coverage. In addition to the fire and 
liability automobile policy, other joint 
policies may be written by the two com- 
panies in the future including a com- 
bined golfers’ policy now in the course 
of preparation. 








He said he believed the field men 
should be instructed to pin down such 
gossip as frequently as possible, and 
should investigate every instance that 
came to their attention. He believed 
this would have a salutary effect. He 
assented that competitors of the West- 
ern Bureau companies seemed to believe 
that it was all right to pay its com- 
mission scale provided nobody is told 
about it; and particularly their com- 
petitors in their own ranks. 

He asserted that the dignified posi- 
tion of the Western Insurance Bureau 
in these agency relationships, has 
been a source of strength heretofore, 
and will be a continued source of 
strength as long as we adhere to ethical 
principles and honorable competition. 
He said, “Competitors may and should 
be able to respect each other for fair 
dealing and aboveboard methods. Agents 
will always accord respect to that 
group which follows good business 
practices and principles, and have only 
contempt for a group which, while pro- 
fessing such principles, chooses an un- 
ethical course when it comes to saving 
or increasing business.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“It is not improbable that the pres- 
ent tendency in all directions to over- 
organize and to overstandardize will 
meet with a violent reaction. Such has 
been the history of similar movements. 
The American business man values and 
cherishes independence.” 


Philadelphia Agency 
Situation Clears 





New Agreement Expected to 
Find Favor with Both 
Agents and Companies 





Meeting November 15 





Reorganized Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
Making Real Progress 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—The agency 
situation in Philadelphia, these many 
months a source of dissention between 
the companies and the agents, is at 
last nearing a happy solution. 

It is true that that statement of 
the situation has been made often 
within the past two years, but this 
time, so this correspondent is informed, 
there is no chance of anything hap- 
pening to make it come untrue. 

First it was the commission ques- 
tion and lately it was the stand of the 
agents that their definition of an 
agent, which the companies were 
willing to accept, be made retroactive. 

A meeting was held recently at which 
all the points of argument were dis- 
cussed, and it is reported, settled. 
Another meeting between the members 
of the territorial committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association and 
the special committee of the reorgan- 
ized Philadelphia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will be held on Nov. 15, 
probably at the Board of Trade Build- 
ing in this city. At this session, so 
it is said, peace will finally be agreed 
upon together with the terms for a 
new agency agreement. 

What the new agreement will be is 
being kept secret until after the meet- 
ing. 

Incidentally, the new Philadelphia 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
growing by leaps and bounds. A tre- 
mendous increase in membership is re- 
ported and the organization hopes to 
have a hundred per cent membership of 
local agents by winter. 

A special meeting of the association 
will be held the latter part of Decem- 
ber when Percy H. Goodwin, new presi- 
dent of the National Association, will 
be the principal speaker. 
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60 PARK PLACE 
Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 


Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 
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Legislation Planned in 
Michigan 





Home Carriers Said to Have 
Prepared Program to Per- 
mit in January 





Rates for Auto Business 





Not Inclined to Give Much 
Information Concerning 
Their Plans 


LANSING, MiIcH., Nov. 3.—Members 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, who have been vigilant in 
supporting the big eastern fire com- 
panies in their attempt to wrest auto- 
mobile business from the Michigan spe- 
cialty companies, learned during the 
past week that a legislative program 
is already being framed by the home 
carriers for introduction at the 1931 
session of the State legislature which 
convenes in January. 

According to well-authenticated re- 
ports, representatives of several of the 
Michigan carriers met here last week 
to begin consideration of their legisla- 
tive activities. None of those present 
would admit for publication that such 
a meeting was held or that legislation 
was discussed but the Association 
agents are satisfied that the home car- 
riers launched plans for support of 
rating legislation for auto business. 
The home carriers will not be satisfied, 
however, it is reported, with standard 
rates for all carriers, supervised by 
the department, but will insist that 
they be permitted preferential treat- 
ment through deviations based, per- 
haps, on cost of doing business. Fram- 
ing of such a bill, however, with any 
chance of favorable consideration by 
the legislature, is conceded to be a stub- 
born problem which has not as yet been 
solved. 

It is generally conceded that the 
Michigan companies have given up any 
idea of enlisting State assistance in a 
suit against the so-called “conference” 
companies based on claimed infractions 
of the State anti-trust laws during the 
auto rate war which has prevailed 
since last May. The big carriers are 
nearly all accepting auto business at 
50 per cent off manual on full comerage 
collision and 25 per cent off on fire and 
theft but their rate-slashing is purely 
on an individual basis and it has been 
found impossible to apply any existing 
statute to force them to restore manual 
schedules. The home specialty com- 
panies, of course, want the old condi- 
tions restored under which they could 
cut rates to their heart’s content while 
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Disagreeable Odors 
Are Best 





At Least They Are Better Than 
Sweet Smells to Warn Miners 
of Fires 


A disagreeable odor, shot through 
ventilation lines at the rate of thou- 
sands of feet per minute, will be used 
to warn miners of fire in all metal 
mines complying with the provisions 
of the American Standard code for 
fire fighting in metal mines. The stand- 
ard has just been approved by the 
American Standards Association fol- 
lowing its submittal by the National 
Fire Protection Association and the 
American Mining Congress, sponsors 
for the joint technical committee which 
has been working on the standard un- 
der American Standards Association 
auspices since early in 1925. 

While pleasant odors have been ex- 
perimented with, disagreeable odors 
have been found preferable because of 
the more positive effect which they 
exert. The United States Bureau of 
Mines, which played an important part 
in the establishment of the standard, 
found that when miners smell the dis- 
agreeable odors used, they instinctively 
desire to obtain pure air at once. If 
the miners are unable to reach the 
surface for any reason, however, it has 
been found that they are able to 
tolerate the odors without much dis- 
comfort. 


HAAN 


the big carriers lost business by stick- 
ing to manual rates. 

The association agents, who admit 
they were largely responsible for per- 
suading their companies to cut auto 
rates in this territory, would not 
strongly oppose state-supervised rating 
if it were conducted on an equitable 
basis. They will fight to the last ditch, 
however, any effort to give back their 
hard-won business to the Michigan car- 
riers through the medium of a prefer- 
ential law. 

The association will probably give its 
strong support to a financial responsi- 
bility measure at the coming legislative 
session. Passage of such a bill, the 
agents believe, will constitute another 
body blow to the small specialty com- 
panies as it will bring home to the mo- 
torist the need for taking out coverage 
with companies writing business on a 
national scale that they may be pro- 
tected against the operations of similar 
laws in other States. 

The department is expected to spon- 
sor some legislative measures but their 
nature has not as yet been revealed. 
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Testimony Taken in 
Federal Suit 


Missouri Rate Case Con- 
tinues to Hold Attention 
of Supreme Court 





Opposition of Ins. Dept. 





Companies Now Making Re- 
funds for Period Between 


Nov. 1922, and Feb. 1928 


' St. Louis, Nov. 3.—The taking of 
testimony in the Federal court suit in- 
volving the 16 2/3 per cent increase in 
fire, hail, tornado and lightning insur- 
ance rates put into effect in Missouri 
on June 1, last, by the various stock 
insurance companies despite the op- 
position of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment opened at Kansas City before 
a special master in chancery on Oct. 29. 

It is anticipated that the Missouri 

Supreme Court will soon hand down a 
formal opinion on the question of the 
appointment of a special commissioner 
for that court to supervise the pay- 
ment of refunds under the Hyde 10 
per cent reduction order of October, 
1922, which has been sustained by the 
State and Federal courts. The com- 
panies are now making refunds to their 
policyholders for the period between 
Nov. 15, 1922, and February 1, 1928. 

On July 8 last the Missouri Supreme 

Court denied an application of At- 
torney General Stratton Shartel for 
the appointment of the refund com- 
missioner and at the same time re- 
jected the request of Former Attorney 
Genera] John Barker and Floyd Jacobs, 
both of Kansas City, for additional at- 
torney’s fees for having represented the 
Missouri Insurance Department in up- 
holding the Hyde reduction order. 
Barker and Jacobs had not stated the 
additional fees desired but pointed out 
that in similar litigation attorney al- 
lowances had ranged up to $200,000. 

On Oct. 13 the Missouri Supreme 

Court on its own motion entered an or- 
der striking out the ruling of July 8 
and reinstated General Shartel’s peti- 
tion for an accounting of the 10 per 
cent refunds due Missouri insurance 
buyers. While the July 8 order is 
vacated the fact that the case has only 
been assigned for an opinion has been 
interpreted as an indication that the 
high court has merely reopened the 
case for the purpose of making a form- 
al opinion and placing into the record 
its reasons for the decision of July 8. 
However, it is not certain that the 
court will again rule that such a com- 
missioner of commissioners should not 
te appointed. The action of the court 
on Oct. 13 has caused some uneasiness. 
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Bank of America Quits 
Writing Insurance 





Percy Goodwin Announces 
News to California Agents 
in Annual Session 





Battles Elected President 





Agents Condemn Unemployment 
Insurance Because of Com- 
pulsory Angle 

Although the way is not free from 
many difficulties and questions which 
must be given constant attention, in- 
cluding the recent indication that 
graded commissions were being con- 
sidered, the extension of the branch 
office plans of fire companies, wholesale 
insurance plans and further develap- 
ment of the idea of conference and co- 
operation between a gents and com- 
panies, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is more firmly pre- 
pared and strengthened today to carry 
on its work to advance the business for 
the agent and the general public, ac- 
cording to Percy H. Goodwin, presi- 
dent of the National Association, 
speaking to the members of the Cali- 
fornia Association at the latter’s 
annual convention in Sacramento, Oct. 
80 to Nov. 1. Mr. Goodwin covered 
practically every subject before the 
agents’ organization stressing the fact 
that company executives, managers 
and special agents were becoming in- 
creasingly active in aiding the associa- 
tion. 

Prior to making his address Mr. 
Goodwin informed the convention that 
he had just received advice that the 
Bank of America, National Trust and 
Savings, the bank resulting from the 
merger with the Bank of Italy, is to 
quit the practice of writing insurance. 
The Bank of Italy owns the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company. The 
announcement was enthusiastically re- 
ceived because of the long fight con- 
ducted by the California agents 
against the Bank of Italy’s plan of 
maintaining local agencies in its vari- 
ous branches through the state. 

Eugene Battles of Los Angeles was 
unanimously reelected president for the 
ensuing year. The vice-presidents are 
P. S. W. Ramsden of Oakland and 
Walter W. Robinson of San Bernardi- 
no. H. B. Scudder, Sebastapol, Thorn- 
ton Webster, San Jose and Donald 
Goldsmith of San Diego were elected 
regional vice-president. 

L. R. Johnson of Merced was 
awarded the “Insurance Bulletin” 
trophy for the most effective work for 
the good of the organization during the 
past year. 


Fire Insurance 


The resolutions were 


adopted: 

“Resolved, that the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents condemns 
the quotation and use of bids or premi- 
ums by agents, brokers or companies 
through reductions in established 
schedule of commissions. 

“The California Association of In- 
surance Agents believe that unemploy- 
ment insurance is economically un- 
sound. It would adversely affect the 
entire fabric of the business world. To 
be effective it must be mandatory. To 
be mandatory leads rapidly to govern- 
mental paternalism. Any dole system 
is both demoralizing and destructive. 
We agree with an eminent industrial 
leader that it ‘stifles ambition, destroys 
initiative and blights hope.’ ” 


following 












ALBERT WILCOX & CO., TO 
MANAGE INLAND MARINE 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE Executive Committee of 

the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association decided at its 
meeting on Thursday, Oct. 30 
that sufficient progress toward 
the formation of this organiza- 
tion had been made to justify the 
employment of Albert Wilcox & 
Company, Inc. as secretary-man- 
ager. R. T. Marshall is the presi- 
dent and dominating factor in 
this corporation. Mr. Marshall 
is well-known to all marine un- 
derwriters through his connec- 
tion with several marine reinsur- 
ance syndicates. 














Insurance Companies 


and Brokers . . . you will Be 
In Good Company Here 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Many important insurance agen- 
cies and brokers thought they 
enjoyed low rental overhead until 
we showed them the “last word” 
in insurance offices in 116 John 


for the same or less money. 


Entire floors are 


NOW BEING RENTED 
2921 to 9442 Square Feet 
Smaller Units are Available 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
Renting and Managing Agent 


225 Broadway New York BARclay 2000 
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SRA Rei 


Reciprocal Subscribers Relieved of 
Assessments 


Court Says 80,000 Policyholders of Federal Automo- 
bile Insurance Association Need Not Pay Assess- 
ments Covering Four Years Levied by Receiver 


An attempt by the receiver to col- 
lect assessments for the years 1924, 
1925, 1926 and 1927 equal to the 
amounts of premiums paid for those 
years from about 80,000 policyholders 
of the Federal Automobile Insurance 
Association in Indiana and _ other 
States has been overruled by Judge 
William McMaster in the Marion 
County Superior Court Four, in the 
case of Robert O. McAlexander vs. 
Albert Waldbieser et al. 

On Dec. 18, 1929, an intervening 
petition was filed attacking the validity 
of the appointment of the receiver and 
the order of the court directing the 
assessments. Judge McMaster said that 
two main questions were presented: 
“First, did the court properly acquire 
jurisdiction over the parties; and 
second, if so, did the court have power 
to levy and collect an assessment 
against the subscribers by reason of 
their agreements in their respective 
applications and contracts that they 
would be liable for deposits when 
needed in addition to the annual pre- 
mium deposits that had been paid by 
them?” Judge McMaster held that 
although the court did not possess power 
to appoint a receiver for the Federal 
Automobile Insurance Association, it 
could appoint a receiver for a fund of 
which the plaintiff and defendant sub- 
scribers were the sole owners, and that 
this is what has been done. He also 
ruled that the court did not have 
power to levy an assessment, but that 
its jurisdiction was limited to the ad- 
ministration of the fund. 

He stated that the agreement of each 
subscriber to make additional deposits 
upon call by the attorney-in-fact was a 
separate contractual agreement by 
each subscriber with each of the other 
subscribers, and that the court had 
no jurisdiction over subscribers so as 
to force a performance of their con- 
tracts, but has acquired jurisdiction 
over them as to the reserve fund 
alone. It was contended that it would 
be proper for the receiver to augment 
the fund by collecting the additional 
amounts from subscribers that they 
agreed to pay if called for by the 
attorney-in-fact; however, Judge Mc- 
Master stated, objection to this was 
that the receivership was not for the 
association, and the promise of the 
subscribers to pay assessments was 
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made to one another individually and 
not to any agent or authority in whom 
was vested the power to enforce the 
agreements made by the subscribers 
among themselves. He further stated 
that there is nothing in the Indiana 
statutes governing reciprocal insurance, 
in the contracts of subscribers, or in 
the power of attorney, giving the at- 
torney-in-fact authority to enforce 
contracts against subscribers. He can 
act for subscribers, but cannot act 
against them. If there had been no 
difficulty in the affairs of the reciprocal 
association, the attorney-in-fact could 
not have sued a subscriber who re- 
fused to pay an assessment. The power 
of attorney merely gave the attorney 
the right to administer such deposit 
if the principal paid it into his hands. 
However, the court said that the 
promise of the subscribers to pay as- 
sessments is not an unliquidated asset 
of the association and did not become 
a part of the trust fund that has gone 
into receivership. It simply became a 
part of the contracts of subscribers 
over which the court has no jurisdic- 
tion. Judge McMaster, however, stated 
that: 

“It is a very unfortunate situation 
for the policyholders who thought they 
had adequate protection in their con- 
tracts under the reciprocal scheme and 
who now have sustained loss and who 
now have no practical remedy. The 
fault is not, however, in the adminis- 
tration of the law. These parties 
entered into an ingenious arrangement 
for insurance, which is all right when 
it works, but is very disastrous when 
it fails.” 

Continuing, the Judge further stated: 


“The statute which authorizes the 
plan of effecting insurance between 
subscribers on the reciprocal plan by 
exchanging contracts with each other, 
has set up very mild requirements for 
the protection of those who exchange 
contracts under its authority. The 
statute has not provided or required 
any power or means for the enforce- 
ment of the agreements of the sub- 
scribers to make deposits when the 
same are due. The only protection for 
claimants provided for by the statute 
is the maintenance of a reserve if the 
subscribers do pay the deposits. If 
the subscribers fail to perform their 
agreements with each other to make 
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Sylvania and Globe Will 
Merge 


A proposal to merge the Globe In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh and 
the Sylvania Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has been approved by the 
directors of both companies. The two 
carriers are under the management of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 

The Fire Insurance Year Book shows 
that the: Globe, as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
had assets of $2,273,829 and a net sur- 
plus of $417,707. It is capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The Sylvania, which has a 
capital of $1,500,000, had assets of 
$5,395,040 and a net surplus, excluding 
contingent reserves, of $1,500,000. The 
name of the merged company will be 
the Globe Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. The Sylvania was organized in 
1924, the Globe in 1862. The move 
awaits the approval of the Pennsyi- 
vania Insurance Department. 


Manages Dallas Insurance 


Exchange 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 8.—R. W. Thomp- 
son, president of the Dallas Insurance 
Exchange, announces A. G. Johnson 
has been appointed manager of that or- 
ganization. The new exchange is part 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and is known as the insurance depart- 
ment of that organization. Mr. Johnson 
has charge of that department. 








deposits, the only remedy available to 
a claimant subscriber, the reserve being 
exhausted, is his action on contract 
against the other subscribers. Since 
he would have to sue each subscriber 
for the proportionate part of the loss 
he had limited himself to pay, the 
remedy afforded by law is impractical. 
About the only protection that a policy- 
holder under the reciprocal plan can 
have against improvident management 
by the attorney-in-fact would be in 
the constant and diligent supervision 
by the State. 

“The court can find no rule of law 
or equitable principle that will permit 
an assessment under contracts that 
are not in court. 

“The court is of the opinion that 
the appointment of the receiver in this 
cause was valid, but that said receiver 
has power only over the funds held 
at the exchange. The court will enter 
its order, the effect of which will be 
to set aside the order heretofore en- 
tered authorizing an assessment 
against the subscribers who held con- 
tracts in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1927, and also directing the re- 
ceiver to report funds on hand and 
the sources from which obtained as a 
basis for further directions in the 
premises.” 
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A Important Member of 


any conterence On Prorits 








ERE is an insurance agent who 1s welcome 
“beddle” 
welcomed not for his sales tactics, but for his knowl- 


business, and the 


’ ’ r 


always. Ie doesn’t policies. He is 
edge of insurance as applied 
valuable advice he is able to offer. 
When his clients plot their profits he is ealled in 
to advise them about the protection offered by Use & 
Occupancy Insurance. He points out the bearing of 


U.&O.on eredits,on dividends, on executive's salaries, 






on advertising appropriations, rent, mortgages and other 





intimate business items. He makes himself as necessary 





in the discussion of profits as the plant superintendent 





or the sales manager. of sf . ‘i f sf * 





Insurance advisors of this type are building for the 





future, andwe are especially proud to have them identi- 





fiedwith our organization. ? 7 7 7 ’ Y 
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Tusurance Co up 


Bxecutive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















THE NATIGNAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 























INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 

A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 











Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding 


Price, post paid, $3.00 















































Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. <A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 








Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 








Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 
British and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 
Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample spac: 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. I. LL, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
eontributions by well-known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers al] |} 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. | 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. BE. Blain. This volume 
gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business forms, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 W. 39TH STREET 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 
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New England News and Comment 


A meeting of the New England In- 
surance Exchange is scheduled for 10 
o’clock, Saturday morning, Nov. 8 
when Warren W. Ellis, assistant to 
the general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will ad- 
dress the members in connection with 
the advertising campaign being carried 
on throughout the country with special 
reference to the campaign in New 
England. This campaign has attracted 
widespread attention among the local 
agents in this section and there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
how it is working out. For this reason 
Mr. Ellis’s address will be well at- 
tended and listened to with interest. In 
addition to the address by Mr. Ellis a 
nominating committee consisting of 
five members will be named for the 
purpose of bringing in a slate for the 
annual election in December. 

a 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be 
held on Nov. 12 instead of Nov. 11, 
the regular meeting day which is 
Armistice Day. At that time the new 
slate of officers will be elected as recom- 
mended by the nominating committee 
as follows: President, Samuel B. Reed 
of OBrion, Russell & Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, George B. Proctor of Paterson, 
Wylde & Windeler; executive commit- 
tee, John J. Cornish of Field & Cowles, 
Andrew S. Nelson of Kaler, Carney, 
Liffler & Co., H. A. Kneeland of John 
C. Paige & Co., Alfred E. Davenport of 
Wm. E. Davenport & Son, and Arthur 
W. Burke of A. W. Burke & Co. New 
members of the advisory committee to 
serve for a three-year term are: Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, Niagara 
Fire Insurance Co., H. G. Fairfield of 


Greenfield in New York 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 2.—The insur- 
ance department of Albert M. Green- 
field & Co., local real estate firm, which 
is today one of the largest—if not the 
largest—insurance agencies in the 
country in point of volume, has opened 
a New York branch in charge of Harry 
MacIntyre, who has been engaged in 
the insurance business in New York 
for more than twenty years. 











Oil Refining Property Rates 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 3.—The new sched- 
ule for rating oil refining properties 
and large field tankage in the territory 
of the Association of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of Baltimore City gives the com- 
panies in this district the same general 
level of rates as those of the companies 
in the Mid-Continental and Southwest- 
ern oil fields. The new schedule, how- 
ever, does not affect the filling stations. 
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Russell, Fairfield & Ellis; new mem- 
bers of the brokers committee are John 
W. Gahan of William A. Hamilton & 
Co.; Robert A. Sullivan of Hinkley & 
Woods; Harry W. Gilman of Kimball, 
Gilman & Co. New member of the 
handbook committee, George T. Vedeler 
of G. T. Vedeler & Company. W. H. 
Winckley continues as manager; Isaac 
Osgood as assistant manager and 
James Davis as_ secretary-treasurer. 
The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Henry T. Hugard, James H. 
Carney, G. T. Vedeler, William Gil- 
mour and C. H. J. Kimball. 
ok * * 

On Nov. 1 the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Boston 
moved from its old location at 161 Dev- 
onshire Street to new offices in the Bos- 
ton Insurance Company’s new building 
at 87 Kilby Street. The company will 
occupy the entire eighth floor of this 
building, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful floor spaces in the insurance dis- 
trict. All new office furniture and 
equipment has been installed and the 
Massachusetts Accident has one of the 
most up-to-date and efficiently work- 
ing home office spaces in this section. 
President Chester McNeill and his 
home office staff are well pleased at the 
new move. 

ok ok * 

Gardner F. Knight, assistant actu- 
ary of the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment, and his bride, who was Miss 
Elsie F. Nelson of Arlington, Mass., 
recently returned from an extended 
motor trip which they took on their 
honeymoon. 
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Company’s Notice Supersedes 
Agent’s Statement 

FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 2.—Although 
the local agent of a fire insurance com- 
pany is vested with much authority in 
the matter of transacting the business 
of the company, a notice by a fire in- 
surance company to a policyholder that 
the insurance will be suspended unless 
the premium is paid promptly, super- 
seded any statement that the agent 
may make about waiving the terms of 
the policy. This point of law was set- 
tled definitely last week by the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky in the case 
of M. L. Boggess of Muhlenberg County 
against the Insurance Company of 
North America. Boggess had a policy 
with the company and one of the in- 
stallments of the premium became due. 
He received a notice from the company 
that unless the installment due on the 
premium was paid the insurance would 
be suspended at once. Boggess failed 
to send in the money, and before the 
installment was paid the fire came, and 
his loss was entire. Boggess claimed 
that the agent of the company advised 
him that the company was carrying the 
insurance regardless of whether the in- 
stallment was paid or not. While the 
agent denied that he had made such 
statement, the court says that is im- 
material, for the agent could not waive 
the express notice of the company that 
the insurance would be suspended. 





Blue Goose Meeting 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 3.—The first fall 
meeting of the Chesapeake Pond of the 
Blue Goose last week, at the Southern 
Hotel, brought out the largest attend- 
ance for many months. 





¥.. will find it profitable to 
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company with modern ideas on 
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1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Fire Insurance 


ATTITUDE 


re 


A good deal of the smoothness upon which 
the relations between this and direct-writing 
organizations rest, results from the very gen- 
uine attitude of prompt, patient and pleasant 
service we are equipped and pleased to 
extend. 


A policy of sane conservatism and a ma- 
ture, experienced management have made the 
past record of our reinsurance activities im- 
pressively successful. Strong and ample re- 
sources have, naturally, a large place in this 
successful dealing with insurance companies. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


RE-INSURANCE oF 
CASUALTY LINES 
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Crime Statistics Show 
Important Facts 





Analysis by the Travelers 
Reveals Increase in 
Grave Offenses 





Towns and Cities Compared 





Burglary, Robbery, Larceny Top 
All Crimes Committed — Small 

Towns Show Large Percentage 

Crime statistics compiled monthly by 
the Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Justice 
on the number of grave offenses known 
to the police show that robbery, bur- 
glary, larceny and theft go to make 
up the major part of the more serious 
criminal activities. A summary of 
these crime statistics by the Travelers 
for a recent month reveals information 
of value to every agent in the solici- 
tation of risks covering residence bur- 
glary, paymaster and messenger rob- 
bery, office and store robbery, mercan- 
tile safe burglary and bank and safe 
deposit box burglary and robbery. 

Out of a total of 47,312 grave of- 
fenses in a recent month, 44,419 in- 
volved robbery, burglary, larceny and 
theft, including automobile thefts. The 
very fact that the offenses enumerated 
constituted 94 per cent of the grave 
offenses made known to the police in 
many cities throughout the country 
during a recent month is an indication 
that there is a widespread need for 
all forms of burglary and robbery in- 
surance by persons desiring to protect 
their property against the depreda- 
tions of burglars, robbers, holdup men 
and thieves, _ 

Excluding the number of offenses in- 
volving automobile thefts from the 
grand total reported for the one month, 
the number of offenses comprising rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny and theft con- 
stituted 69 per cent or seven out of 
ten of all the grave offenses reported. 

A detailed analysis of the figures by 
the Travelers shows further that more 
than 5 per cent of the total offenses 
have to do with robbery, more than 20 
per cent involve burglary, while 43 
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COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY INVESTIGATION 


The California State Bar As- 
sociation has appointed a com- 
mittee of leading attorneys to 
make an investigation of the 
question of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance in the 
State, as a result of existing evils 
in the present situation in which 
unethical adjusters are compet- 
ing with so-called “ambulance 
chasers.” Fred Athearn, San 
Francisco, former. State Corpora- 
tion Commissioner, is chairman 
of the committee. He will be as- 
sisted by L. L. Dennett of Modes- 
to, D. T. Jenkins of San Jose, 
Robert A. Odell of Los Angeles, 
and A. C. Skaife of San Fran- 
cisco. 











per cent have to do with larceny and 
theft. 

One of the interesting facts about 
the figures has to do with the size 
of the cities included in the report. 
Out of the total of 746 cities, 459 were 
of populations between 10,000 and 25,- 
000 and only 68 were of populations 
exceeding 100,000. 

A further indication that residents 
and places of business in comparatively 
small centers need forms of burglary 
and robbery insurance is seen in a 
comparison of the figures. For all the 
cities included in the report, the of- 
fenses involving robbery were 5.9 per 
cent of the total offenses for all such 
crimes as against 5.8 per cent in the 
group of cities of 100,000 or more per- 
sons. The offenses for burglary for all 
the cities amounted to 21.5 per cent of 
all acts of such a nature as against 
20.8 per cent for larger cities. 

A conclusion in the report of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States Department of Justice for the 
last month on which figures have been 
reported is to the effect that a com- 
parison of the total of all reported of- 
fenses with the preceding month in- 
dicates a net increase slightly less than 
10 per cent, and that the gain is most 
apparent in the reported offenses of 
robbery and aggravated assault. 


Constitution Opens 
N. Y. Branch 


Indemnity Company of Fire 
Ass’n Group Has New 
Office in Maiden Lane 





J. B. Clark in Charge 





Newly Appointed Vice President 
to Control Destinies of Branch 
in Move for Big Business 


The Constitution Indemnity Co. of 
Philadelphia has announced the ap- 
pointment of John B. Clarke as vice- 
president in charge of its New York 
branch office, which was formally 
opened Monday on the ground floor in 
the new building at 102 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Clarke recently resigned as man- 
ager of the metropolitan local office of 
the Royal Indemnity Co. to join the 
Constitution Indemnity organization. 
He had been with the Royal Indemnity 
for the past seven years in charge of 
its New York city department, and 
during that time the company made 
substantial gain in its volume of premi- 
um income in the territory with a 
favorable loss ratio. 

Prior to joining the Royal Indemni- 
ty, Mr. Clarke was with the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. and affiliated companies 
as manager of their Forty-second 
Street branch and at that time had 
had sixteen years’ experience in the 
casualty insurance business, including 
office and field work. He entered the 
csaualty insurance business in 1907 
under Arthur Collins in the United 
States head office of the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corporation, joining 
the Aetna Life organization in this 
territory in 1911 and continued with 
that institution until March, 1923. 

The Constitution Indemnity’s newly 
established branch office will be well 
equipped to handle all classes of cas- 
ualty and surety lines and shortly its 
parent company, the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, will open a branch 
office in the same quarters and offer 
full facilities for handling all fire and 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your PRoFitTs? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 
lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 
vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety lines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 
and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


New York City 










2 Lafayette Street 
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“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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W. B. Joyce Opposes Any 
Cut in Bond Rates 





Urges Agents to Organize Against 
Movement; Says Producers Will 
Suffer Heaviest Loss 


A vigorous protest against any re- 
duction of contract bond rates has been 
sent by William B. Joyce, chairman of 
the National Surety Co., to the com- 
pany’s ten thousand agents. Mr. Joyce 
urges them to call meetings of the ten 
largest surety agents in their respec- 
tive cities to demand that the contract 
bond rate remain unchanged. He says 
in part: 

“As you know, there is a very strong 
effort being made by a few companies 
to have the 1% per cent contract bond 
rate reduced to 1 per cent. Those com- 
panies claim they are losing consider- 
able contract business because of such 
rate. The Rating Bureau made this 
statement for 1929; total premiums re- 
ceived, $26,941,060; losses reported as 
paid, $12,634,164. 

“The loss ratio shown was 47 per 
cent and the bureau had all of the low 
rate contract business included. Re- 
member that it will be three years more 
before all of the losses on the business 
written in 1929 will be known; there- 
fore, there will be at least 47 per cent 
added to the present 47 per cent. This 
makes a loss ratio on their own figures 
of 94 per cent, and includes a great 
amount of low rate premiums. It costs 
the surety companies at least 16 per 
cent for home office management, 2 per 
cent for premium taxes, and certainly 
30 per cent for commission. Add this 
total of 48 per cent to the 94 per cent 
and you have 142 per cent. Remember, 
also, that the bureau figures are on a 
paid basis. Further remember that 
the bureau has failed to include 8 per 
cent for claim expenses, which would 
make the total 150 per cent. Suppose 
we cut all of these factors 33 1-3 per 
cent, and yet we have a loss and loss 
expense ratio of 100 per cent. 

“It is further predicted that contract 
losses will be worse in 1930 and 1931. 
The results for 1930 thus far in 
your company confirm it, for our loss 
ratio for nine months ended Sept. 30 
was 68.9 per cent. Add to this the 
taxes, 2 per cent, home office expense, 
16 per cent, commission, 30 per cent, 
and you have 116.9 per cent. We must 
pay all of the losses on all contract 
bonds on our books and conceivably 
our loss and expense ratio when defi- 
nitely known will be 150 per cent. 

“Now, if the rates are reduced, it 
will mean on the 1% per cent business 
a reduction of one-third in the com- 
missions to the surety agents of this 
country. The National Surety Co. 
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Great American Appoints 
William M. Goodwin, Inc. 


The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
W. M. Goodwin, Inc., as general agents 
at Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Goodwin, 
owner of the agency, is well known in 
Pennsylvania insurance circles, having 
been president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. Also, he is 
at present a member of the executive 
committee of that organization, and is 
Pennsylvania chairman of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Goodwin is also known as an 
author, and has frequently contributed 
articles to THE SPECTATOR. 


H. N. Douglas Joins Union 
Indemnity in Chicago 





Will Become Assistant Manager 
in Charge While J. M. Hosle 
Recovers from Illness 


H. N. Douglas of Chicago, manager 
of the western department of the Con- 
stitution Indemnity, has resigned and 
on Nov. 1, will become associate man- 
ager in the Chicago department of the 
Union Indemnity and New York In- 
demnity with J. M. Hogle. Mr. Hogle 
has been suffering from an infected 
ankle for some time, and is being given 
a leave of absence in the hope that with 
rest from business, he will be able to 
recuperate soon. In the meantime Mr. 
Douglass will take active charge of the 
office. Plans have been made for an 
extension of operations in the western 
territory. 

Mr. Hogle and Mr. Douglas were 
both associated with the Chicago office 
of the Ocean Accident under J. E. Cal- 
lender, Mr. Douglas being assistant 
manager and Mr. Hogle, senior special 
agent. Mr. Hogle left to become man- 
ager of the American Employes. Later 
he was appointed manager of the In- 
ternational Indemnity of Los Angeles 
which the Union Indemnity took over. 
He thus inherited the Union Indemnity 
position. 

He is a native of Kansas City and 
began his insurance career in the Chi- 
cago office of the Ocean Accident, even- 
tually becoming assistant manager. He 
joined the Constitution Indemnity in 
January, 1927, as manager of the west- 
ern department. 








agents alone, on the basis of the busi- 
ness written in 1929, would lose $60,600 
per year. This means a loss of profit 
which will come out of the agents’ 
pockets, because they would do just as 
much work as before, and get one-third 
less.” 
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William H. Rackle Enters 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 





Becomes Accident and Health 
Underwriter for Eastern Dept.; 
Has Broad Career 


William H. Rackle has joined the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
as ace:dent and health underwriter in 
the Eastern Department, it was an- 
nounced this week. 

After graduating from the Hartford 
Public High School in 1914, Mr. Rackle 
entered the employ of ‘the National 
Fire Insurance Company in its home 
office in Hartford, where he remained 
until his enlistment in the Naval Re- 
serve at the outset of the war. After 
the war he reentered the employ of 
the National Fire Insurance Company, 
but several months later went with the 
Maryland Casualty Company as claim 
adjuster in their Hartford branch 
office. He was transferred to Bridge- 
port branch office in 1921 where he re- 
mained until his transfer to the New 
York office in charge of accident and 
health claims. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed accident and health underwrit- 
er in the Maryland’s New York office 
and remained in this position until 
1926 when he entered the employ of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
in charge of all accident and health, as 
well as burglary claims, in the New 
York office. 


Corrections in Casualty 
Year Book 


In the miscellaneous insurance by 
States section of the 1930 Casualty 
Insurance Year Book there are a few 
errors in regards to the total premiums 
received. and losses paid in the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming. 
On pages A-10 and A-246 total pre- 
miums received were cited as $222,296,- 
100 and losses paid as $107,375,913, 
these should have read $2,217,871 and 
$1,073,772 respectively with a loss ratio 
of 48.4 per cent. On pages A-149 and 
A-246 premiums received and losses 
paid for the State of New Mexico were 
stated at $101,294,400 and $37,853,360 
respectively. These should have been 
$1,012,944 and $378,506. On page A-147 
the total of losses paid in accident in- 
surance in the State of New Mexico 
should have read $57,461 instead of 
$574,616. On page A-246 premiums 
received in the State of Wyoming 
should have read $643,697. These cor- 
rections would alter the grand totals on 
page A-246 to $1,042,333,479 for pre- 
miums received and $491,895,329 for 
losses paid, thus making the loss ratio 
47.2 per cent. 
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DALLAS... 


capital of the Southwest 







If all the people in the United States were moved to 
Texas its density of population would not exceed that 
of Massachusetts. 








Occupying 14% of the area of the United States the 
Southwest has but 9% of the population. This section 
comprising Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
produces each year more than six billion dollars of new 
wealth . . . . yet its resources are only 15% developed. 















In the heart of this vast and prosperous agricultural 
territory surrounded by mineral resources of incalcul- 
able value is Dallas — focal point of the wealth of the 
Southwest. Strategically located for supplying the needs 
of this great empire, Dallas has become its mercantile 
and financial capital. 










As an insurance center Dallas is one of the most im- 
portant cities in the nation. Eight life insurance com- 
panies and fourteen fire and casualty companies have 
their Home Offices here. One hundred and eighty-six 
agencies operate in this city. 









Naturally enough Dallas is another Key City in our 
nationwide service system stretching from Maine to 
California and from Canada to the Gulf. 








Here in Dallas you will find one more full functioning 
Branch Office of UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
and NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY bringing 
complete insurance facilities and full Home 
Office service to the insurance agents 
of the great Southwest. 
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Uni Invenmiry Company 
A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
New York Indemnity Company 


















Detroit Life Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 
Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


Towa Fire Insurance Company 
} La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 










INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS Bs 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION 
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American Surety Increases 
Surplus Funds 





Department Examiners Credit 
Company with $5,324,687 
More Than It Claimed 


Following an examination of the af- 
fairs of the American Surety Co. of 
New York by the examiners of the New 
York Insurance Department, it is re- 
ported that the company’s surplus as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to $15,043,- 
067 which is $5,324,687 more than the 
surplus and voluntary reserve hitherto 
reported. 

The large increase in surplus re- 
corded by the examiners is in addition 
to a voluntary special reserve of $1,- 
388,448 which, because of other reserves 
set up by the company, was designated 
by the examiners as part of the surplus 
fund. Other items, termed by the ex- 
aminers as surplus funds, but not car- 
ried as such by the company are: $823,- 
930 for additional market value of real 
estate; $3,179,017 as additional market 
value of stock, and $527,038 decrease in 
unearned premium reserve. 

Regarding the success of the com- 
pany’s operations since 1884, the exam- 
iners have reported much interesting 
data. During that period the stock- 
holders contributed $7,500,000 to the 
capital account and $4,000,000 to sur- 
plus account, and in return received in 
cash dividends the aggregate of $18,- 
537,411, or over seven million dollars 
more than they had contributed. 

An underwriting gain of $1,920,621, 
or in ratio of earned premium 6.59 per 
cent was also indicated in the report 
of the examiners covering the three 
year period from the last examination 
in 1926. In the same exhibit an invest- 
ment gain of $7,755,218 is shown. Dur- 
ing the three year period it was also 
pointed out that $3,799,911 in dividends 
were paid to stockholders and $8,875,- 
928 in surplus was added. 

A factor in the further increase in 
the company’s assets according to the 
insurance examiners is the value of 
stocks of affiliated companies owned 
by the American Surety Co. These 
companies comprising Amsuco Secur- 
ities Co., Canadian Surety Co., Com- 
pafia Mexicana de Garantias S. A. and 
New York Casualty Co. were carried 
on the American Surety books at their 
par value or cost totaling $2,741,175, 
whereas the examiners appraised the 
value at $5,507,005. The value allowed 
in the report on the stocks of these 
companies was $3,179,017 in excess of 
the amount carried by the company. 

A summary of the report shows the 
company to be in possession of admitted 
assets of $34,501,131 and a net surplus 
of $15,043,067 over all liabilities, which 
with its capital of $7,500,000 provides 
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STATE FUND DEFEATED 


Early unofficial returns from 
many scattered precincts from 
both St. Louis and out-state Mis- 
souri indicate that Proposition 
Number Four providing for State 
fund compensation insurance was 
defeated at Tuesday’s election. 











Harwood E. Ryan, Actuary, Dies 
Suddenly 


Harwood E. Ryan, consulting actu- 
ary and member of the firm of Wood- 
ward Fondiller & Ryan, of New York 
City, died suddenly on Sunday morn- 
ing at his home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

He was educated at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and at New York 
University, there completing the ac- 
tuarial science course. He had been 
connected with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and had also been 
actuary of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and general manager 
of the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. Mr. Ryan 
was an ex-president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and an associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


Constitution Opens Branch 
(Concluded from page 31) 


allied lines, as well as inland marine, 
including floaters and general covers. 
The Constitution Indemnity has been 
in active business since June, 1926, and 
has built up a fair volume with ample 
reserves set up. It is in excellent fi- 
nancial condition, but the controlling 
interest recently voted to add over $1,- 
500,000 to its surplus account so as to 
provide ample resources to meet a more 
active program in the development of 
its business throughout the country. 
This company, together with its fire 
insurance associates, recently came un- 
der new management, Otho E. Lane be- 
coming president of all the companies 
of the group and Franklin Vonderbilt 
becoming vice-president and general 
manager of the Constitution Indemnity. 
With this organization back of him 
and Mr. Clarke’s established prestige 
in the local field the new branch office 
opens under very favorable conditions 
with fine prospects for the future. 








a surplus of $22,543,067 to policy- 
holders. It is reported that since the 
last examination the total admitted 
assets have increased from $21,802,050 
to $34,501,131; the liabilities have in- 
creased from $10,634,911 to $11,958,063; 
and the surplus has increased from $6,- 
167,139 to $15,043,067. 
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Casualty Bids for 
Detroit F. & S. 


Proposal for Exchange of Stock 
Made by Group, Deal May 
Be Complete Nov. 15 


Plans are under way at the present 
time for the acquisition of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety Company by the 
group of companies headed by Lloyds 
Casualty Company, and definite results 
are expected in the near future. The 
Detroit company has added to its board 
of directors four men nominated by 
the Lloyds Casualty interests, namely: 
Walter B. Adams, Carl Sherman and 
Frank Cohen, all of New York and all 
directors of Lloyds Casualty, and 
Robert M. Allan, president of the 
American State Bank & Trust Co. of 
Detroit. Frank Cohen, executive vice- 
president of the companies in the 
Lloyds Casualty group, has been 
elected to the same office in the De- 
troit Fidelity & Surety Company. 
Some 13,000 shares of Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety stock already have been de- 
posited for exchange. 

The Seaboard Continental Corpora- 
tion of New York, representing the 
Lloyds Casualty groups, has just sent 
to stockholders in the Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety Company their offer, which is 
in substance as follows: For each four 
shares of Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
stock deposited on or before Nov. 15 
with the American State Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit will be exchanged three 
units, each unit consisting of one share 
of Lloyds Casualty Company, one share 
of Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and one share of 
Federal Surety Company of Daven- 
port, or voting trust certificates repre- 
senting such shares. 

This offer will become effective only 
if 66 2/3 per cent of all outstanding 
stock of the Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
Company be deposited by Nov. 15. If 
on that date 85 per cent of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety stock shall have 
been deposited, stockholders who have 
deposited their stock may, if they de- 
sire, receive $60 per unit for 20 per 
cent of the units received in exchange. 

The Detroit Fidelity & Surety Com- 
pany was organized in 1920 and last 
year wrote over $1,340,000 in fidelity 
and surety premiums. It has met with 
the difficulties every young company 
has in establishing an agency plant for 
a single line. The expenses have neces- 
sarily been high, and as the losses also 
have been above the average, an un- 
derwriting loss has been sustained 
it is reported. Last year it paid no 
dividend. If the pending deal is com- 
pleted on Nov. 15, the addition of 
its bonding business will give the busi- 
ness of the group a better balanced 
classification. 





Lloyds 





Fire Insurance 
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Annuities Insurance 
PROSPECTS AND CLIENTS 


AMERICAN || 
| 3 
CE fh TR A L The Straight Line 


A STRAIGHT line is the shortest distance be- 


tween two points. 
THE shortest distance between prospect and 
client is traveled by Commonwealth Agents 


along the straight line of sound insurance. 
INSURANCE COMPANY BROAD coverages, contracts sensibly rated 


INDIANAPOLIS with dependable service will quickly turn 
Old Line Legal Reserve prospects into clients. 


Established 1899 A COMMONWEALTH Agency is a profitable 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President connection. 





























Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphi 
Guaranteed Guaranteed = wi ane 


Benefits Low Cost anid 
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CASUALTY SURETY 


Atta ces Se Ros ES Sates: Laas wee 


GUARDIAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automebile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured» THE COURAGE, 
participation in profits. Writing all types ENERGY AND PRO- 


of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. GRESSIVENESS OF 


ne sore aa _ || YOUTH GUIDED BY 


BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS THE KNOWLEDGE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 | BEAT THAT! 


Agencies Open in the Following States | WRITE TO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 
WwW YORK 























Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 





Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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Col. Dunham Warns Against 


Unlicensed Companies 





Tells Residents of Connecticut 
That Policies of Such Carriers 
Are Unenforceable in State 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 3.— Persis- 
tence of unlicensed insurance com- 
panies in seeking business in Connec- 
ticut and numerous inquiries from 
residents concerning the standing of 
these companies have prompted Insur- 
ance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
to issue a warning to the public not 
to buy insurance of any kind from com- 
panies not licensed in this state. 

Commissioner Dunham calls atten- 
tion to the fact that agents and brok- 
ers are prohibited by the laws of the 
state from soliciting or procuring in- 


surance for any company not licensed j 


in Connecticut, the penalty being a 
maximum fine of $500 and jail sen- 
tence of three months. Newspapers, 
magazines and other peridicals in Con- 
necticut which aid such companies to 
solicit business by publishing their ad- 
vertisements or radio stations in the 
state which broadcast solicitations vio- 
late a law passed in 1929, which pro- 
vides a maximum penalty of $100 fine 
or imprisonment of not more than six 
months or both. 

“Companies which have been denied 
a license by the Connecticut Insurance 
Department or which for one reason or 
another have not sought a license to 
operate in this state,” said the com- 
missioner, “are soliciting business over 
the radio and also through the mail 
with attractive and alluring literature, 
resulting in the receipt by the Connec- 
inquiries concerning the standing of 
ticut Insurance Department of many 
the companies. In the opinion of the 
Insurance Department, thousands of 
practically worthless policies issued by 
these unlicensed companies are now 
held by Connecticut citizens. 

“The chief inducement which some 
of the companies seeking business in 
Connecticut by radio or mail offer the 
public is lower rates. The Connecticut 
Insurance Department has no concern 
with the rates offered, but examina- 
tion of the policies of the companies 
usually reveals that they lack some 
essential provisions in the interest of 
the assured which are found in all 
standard policies. 

“The unlicensed insurance companies 
which are soliciting business in Con- 
necticut are domiciled in distant states 
and their policies are unenforceable in 
the Courts of Connecticut. If a resi- 
dent of Connecticut decided to compel 
the payment of a claim by court action, 
he would have to bring suit in a state 
in which the company was licensed or 
in its home state.” 
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Appointed California Manager for 
United Pacific Casualty 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Nov. 1.— 
John I. Fisher, former agency super- 
visor for Globe Indemnity Company 
here, has been appointed manager for 
California for the United Pacific 
Casualty Company of Seattle, accord- 
ing to J. W. Reynolds, president of the 
company. Fisher will take charge to- 
day when offices will be opened at 369 
Pine Street, San Francisco. They will 
be operated in cooperation with H. L. 
Simpson, coast manager for the Con- 
necticut, Westchester and Virginia 
Fire companies. Offices will also be 
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established in the Insurance Exchange 
Building in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Fisher is well known in Cali- 
fornia insurance circles, as well as in 
other parts of the country. He 
launched his insurance career 35 years 
ago in St. Louis. The entrance of the 
United Pacific Casualty Company into 
California marks its first expansion 
outside of the Northwest and Western 
Canada. 


Due to expansion in its business, the 
Public Indemnity Company on Nov. 1 
moved its Hartford office into larger 
quarters in 49 Pearl Street. C. William 
Clipfel is in charge. 








The 


Insurance ; 
plan. 


OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


What Kind of 
INSURANCE 
Do We Write? 


American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
writes Credit Insurance exclusively. 


The entire thought and interest of our 
large home office organization, as well as 
our 47 branch offices, 
the one subject—Credit Insurance—and 
how to make it more valuable to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers. 


Ameriean Credit Insurance 


We have been writing Credit Insurance for almost 
forty years—and we write more of it than any 
other company in the world. 


Our files are full of commendatory letters from 
America’s Business Leaders. 

General Insurance Brokers, you can make money 
in the selling of American Credit Insurance. Why 
not talk it over with us? 
present clients are not yet protected by Credit 
then write us for the details of our 


C The AM ERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, erssipane 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 















is concentrated on 












See which of your 
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| Equitable Life Insurance Company | 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 
William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 





CHARLES E. CLARKE, Presidens J. R. ANTHONY, Secretary 
Capital Stock $250,000.00 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Peninsular Life Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Ordinary and Industrial Life, Health and Accident 


Illinofs—Indiana—lIowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minneseta | 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 
Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 


for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


-Arkansas—California—Colorado- 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. 


THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


“HYO—"4"D “oN —-Gqon—tnossy- 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. ern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a big family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpese 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 








EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 
Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 


in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


| ATLANTIC 








Maryland 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47” & WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 














“‘The Best Property You Own” 
A new leaflet by Wm. T. Nash 


A great piece of conservation literature has been written in this 
new leaflet. The message is vivid, convincing and impelling. 
Every policyholder who reads this short message will think 
twice before even borrowing on his insurance and few will risk 
the hazards of lapsation. wt 

ces 


50 copies i 1,000 copies 
100 copies 5,000 copies 
500 copies 10,000 copies 
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UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE RATIOS oF STOCK COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEw YorK STATE IN 1929 
WoORKMEN’s COMPENSATION 















RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED 








di Investigation Acquisition (oneral Net Gain 
and and Field Adminis- Inspection Taxes, or Loss 
Adjustment Supervision trative and Bureau Licenses Total From 
PREMIUMS Losses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses and Fees Expenses Under- 
COMPANY EARNED Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred writing 



















































a ? 3 % % % % % % % % 
4 Aeon teem Fo. no ceencseocscct 35, 764 76.2 0.1 32.3 16.4 0.1 5.3 54.3 —30.5 
a Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford......... 18, 950 103.9 13.8 20.0 3.6 0.2 3.6 41.2 —45.1 
a Aotnn Life, Heston. 55660 cose cocscvcce 9,694,039 56.8 10.2 18.8 12.2 2.9 2.4 46.5 —3.3 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia............. 275,976 80.1 6.8 32.9 9.3 3.4 4.3 56.7 36.9 
American Employers, Boston............... 1,820,748 77.4 7.0 20.6 10.3 1.3 2.4 41.6 —19.0 
American Motorists, Chicago % 1, 203, 080 74.1 39.5 11.9 3.5 Lod 2.5 23.7 2.3 
American Reinsurance, N. oe. 259, 946 se vans 6.8 6.1 0.2 3.4 16.5 152.8 
‘ American Surety, N. Y. C Aa ge ne 12,428 8.7 0.3 47.1 26.3 11.2 44.2 96.6 —5.3 
; Bankers Indemnity, Newark............... 415,837 87.2 12.0 19.9 16.2 2.1 2.5 52.8 ~40.0 
{ Car & General, N. Y.C........0..0.0000000 1,045 188.4 7.4 196.7 125.7 25.8 62.5 418.1 —506.5 
H Century Indemnity Co., Hartford.......... 903,027 61.7 9.6 28.1 10.6 6.1 2.7 57.1 —18.8 
E Citizens Casualty, Utica.................-. 4,520 54.8 14.9 10.2 8.0 2.0 4.2 39.2 6.0 
Columbia Casualty, N. Y.C............... 1, 186,509 67.5 12.2 22.5 10.4 1.8 2.7 49.6 —17.2 
Commerce Casualty, Glens Falls............ 1,913 44.7 | 74.7 14.8 38.0 29.1 157.6 —102.3 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............. 2,456,519 80.7 10.9 18.0 10.7 2.0 2.0 43.6 —24.3 
; Concord Casualty & Surety, N. Y.C........ 1,310 - ey 40.0 543.0 6.6 14.0 603.6 —503.6 
4 Constitution Indemnity, Philadelphia....... 877,828 66.8 11.0 25.0 14.8 3.0 2.7 56.5 —23.3 
i Continental Casualty, Chicago............. 1,755,897 63.6 9.7 18.4 8.1 5.0 2.6 43.8 —7.4 
ES Eagle Indemnity, N. Y.C..............--. 992, 665 67.8 6.7 17.9 9.5 3.0 1.9 37.2 = 
eS Employers Liability Assurance, Boston...... 12, 380, 155 60.8 10.5 17.6 9.2 1.9 2.6 41.8 —2.6 
b Employers Reinsurance, Kansas C rere 302, 093 36.9 4.3 14.5 6.1 0.6 4.7 30.2 32.9 
European General Reinsurance, We 8 Geceus 10,310 213.3 1.8 apne. : ay’ 1.8 —115.1 
HIROMI TON Gr, os ci cise tk cniset civic sve euens 124, 673 41.2 2.3 14.3 11.2 0.1 2.8 30.8 28.0 
Federal Surety, Davenport...............+ 569, 838 75.0 9.3 29.7 19.6 2.3 3.4 64.3 —39.2 
a Fidelity & Casualty, N. Y.C............... 6, 110,916 78.9 7 19.6 7.3 2.0 3.2 38.4 —17.3 
4 First Reinsurance, Hartford................ 1, 295 35.3 31.9 wee 5.3 72.5 27.5 
Fa General Acc., F. & L. Philadelphia......... 5, 787, 116 75.5 10.5 17.1 4.8 1.5 3.2 36.1 —11.6 
= General Indemnity, Rochester.............. 154 eae aaa ae Pree pep ay aera Bis 
a General Reinsurance, N. Y.C............-+ 679, 697 42.1 1.2 18.4 6.0 1.5 —1.5 25.6 32.3 
4 Glens Falls Ind., Glens Falls............... 117, 063 67.1 2.5 40.7 18.6 3.9 6.5 72.2 —39.3 
a Globe Indemnity, } +s Pee taccasinwens 6,891,311 68.8 10.9 18.0 a4 2.3 2.5 41.5 —10.3 
3a Great American Ind., N. Y.C.............. 1, 480, 409 89.7 9.2 18.6 14.5 4.0 2.6 48.9 —38.6 
P Guardian Casualty, atest Osc 360, 230 75.4 13.3 15.0 16.6 0.3 1.4 46.6 —22.0 
z Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford............. 7,887,855 72.7 8.3 17.3 10.4 3.1 2.2 41.4 —14.0 
< Hudson Casualty, Jersey City ............. 169,000 78.3 13.5 26.0 21.0 2.0 1.0 63.5 —41.8 
Bs Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia... 4,607,213 73.3 9.1 16.5 9.8 2.7 2.8 40.9 —14.2 
Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia... 1, 950, 144 81.9 11.3 20.2 10.3 2.5 3.1 47.3 —29.2 
International Reinsurance, Los Angeles... .. . 818, 192 63.1 4.2 26.1 4.7 ws 1.8 35.7 1.2 
Libra: Ganuatty, Ni Yo Cis oc sackeccasc see 180, 400 76.3 9.7 49.2 50.4 5.9 4.4 119.5 —95.8 
London Guarantee & Acc., N. Y.C......... 3,394, 778 69.7 10.6 17.9 10.0 1.8 y 42.6 —12.3 
London & Lancashire, Hartford............ 462,381 58.8 8.2 17.0 14.9 0.7 2.3 43.1 —1.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. 8,983,948 59.1 9.6 17.6 7.3 2.9 2.2 39.6 1. 
Mass. Bonding & Ins., Boston.............. 1,212,697 61.6 8.8 5 9.2 2.3 2.6 41.5 —3.1 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y.C............. 2,534 “f td ‘ eae ~s MF 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark............ 1,779,020 73.5 10.6 17.9 17.1 4.3 1.8 51.7 —25.2 
: National Casualty, Detroit................ 115, 686 83.6 9.2 21.0 12.2 5.5 4.2 52.1 —25.7 
% New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore....... 3, 203,751 77.6 10.7 17.5 8.3 2.0 2.6 41.0 —18.7 
» & New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, Newark.. 263, 603 88.9 9.3 21.2 8.5 1.5 2.8 43.3 J 
M3 New York Casualty, N. Y.C............... 21,461 69.5 13.1 63.0 9.1 3.9 S.7 $2.7 2 
& New York Indemnity, N. Y. C.........«... 1,203, 146 80.2 11.4 17.2 12.3 2.6 2.5 46.0 a 
= Norwich Union Ind., N. Y.C.............. 740, 280 68.4 9.5 20.7 11.4 2.3 2.3 46.2 .6 
. : Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp., N. Y.C......... 4,071,913 61.0 13.0 20.4 11.1 1.6 2.1 48.3 —9.3 
ue 
" . Phoenix Indemnity, N. Y.C.............-- 745,931 61.3 9.1 20.0 11.6 2.3 2.4 45.4 64 
% 
be a Royal Indemnity, N. Y.C...............-. 4,145,013 64.8 7.3 15.9 8.5 2.7 3.0 37.5 —2.3 
. St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. Paul............ 31,615 70.8 8.3 38.1 3.8 7.2 3.5 61.0 31.8 
Standard Accident, Detroit................ 4,499, 299 64.5 9.9 18.3 11.4 3.0 2.3 44.9 —9.4 
Standard Surety & Casualty, N. Y.C....... 75, 304 113.8 30.1 25.5 42.7 7.8 4.7 110.8 —124.6 
Silt Peon Ye Oics 5 coe eens coe oe 205,314 64.0 8.5 18.9 9.0 2:3 2.5 41.3 —5.2 
3 Transportation Indemnity, N. Y.C......... 65,474 149.9 v4 42.5 24. 8.7 8 89.5 —139.4 
3 Travelers Insurance, Hartford.............. 21, 124, 980 69.5 8.0 17.6 10.1 4.3 2.8 42.8 — 12.3 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans............ 2,467,325 68.9 15.2 17.4 15.7 1.1 4.3 51.7 —20.6 
United British, AO ee ee 19, 925 47.6 Fics 21.7 10.2 3.5 4.1 39.5 12.9 
‘ United States Casualty, N. Y.C............ 2,340, 650 63.4 11.0 17.4 9.3 2.7 2.3 42.7 — 6.1 
& U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 10, 943, 889 68.6 7.8 17.7 8.1 2.1 2.9 38.7 — 7.4 
is ee Se ee ee 2°171 ai es - aoe aay Sy) a Joe 
os 
k Western Casualty, Chicago...............- 580, 723 86.3 10.4 Roe: 4.8 0.9 1.4 17.5 — 3.8 
k Zurich General Ace. & Liab., Chicago....... 4,701,361 72.4 10.4 18.5 8.1 3.2 2.2 42.4 —14.8 
Average Ratics (By Totals)........  .....-- 
0 
10 
10 
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Boston Casualty, 
C. A. Day & 0.y _ 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. 

— Ins., Boston. . 
C.A . Day & Co., Bos. 
H.D. Knox & Co. ,Bos. 

Bronx Fire, N. Y...... 
Lyon, Clokey ah Co.. 

Bi Fire, 


Lyon, Clokey & a. 
a ge Ins., Wilming’n 
A. Atkins 






‘Boston 
H.D. one & Co.,Bos. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart.. 
em &Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger N. 
Continental Cas., C’ 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Continental Ins., N. Y. 
Eagle Fire, Newark. ... 
Emp. Reins., Kan. City. 
ne a Co. of Am., 


. Atkins 
Raleatdoes Fire, Phila. 









Ind. Indem., Phila 











Lyon, Cloke Teas aaa ae 
i 1,250, 000 


een **- RSE PRES WES NASR ee. 
Hanover Fire, N.Y.....| 4,000,000} 10 | 42.00) 47.75 
eee ene es SEER Speen 
ee ea & SaNeeeeenee | Mane Heese Seance 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.} 1,000,000] 10 | 30.26) 34.06 
= Ss © 2 Eee Sie ees Bee & 
Hart. Fire, Hartford. 10,000,000} 10 | 42.25) 63.53 
Conning & Co., TE ee Oeiaee (BGO Reis oa ; 
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575 


345 
340 
128 
127 
36 
32 


Sewek ences INAS 750,020} 5 | 11.89) 14.10)—1.34].....]....].... 

Fidelity & & Deposit..... 6,000,000] 50 |101.00)128.46) 12.12 oF 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y..} 13,797,717] 10 | 37.15) 48.15) 8.14; 2.60].... 
Firemen’s Ins., ‘Newark 18,777,000} 10 | 24.67] 31.55) 1.68] 2.20].... 

A. —..- EN AS ies WE (ORR Rae) Aeeren ROG 303 

Curtis & Senger N cea CE ccillvs sawede since saccarsone 303 

Milliken&Pe al acke kate oe eee Re eee ee 31 
Franklin Fire, Phila(N.) 2,500,000 | 5 |135.15)160.45) 11.01 hag wen 

ESOS RORESESSESS Bene Poors borer) Gemeey asc 27 

Ee ET (RORS WE re ees et 27 
Glens Falls, Glens Fails | 5,000,000} 10 | 22.24) 31.67} 1.91 em len 
8 

EN soi icnicscaa haces conceal sedtbews sede s's vgtebesupeedeeeste 50 

ee ee _ eS ee eee Wrens ree Gees eee 50 
Globe & i +" & 7,000, 000]100 |732.84/943.20/e39.17| .28].... 

Le eS ko ee RE re eR 735 
Clo ae iebaeh 1,000,000] 10 | 14.18} 16.03)}—1.48 oa ses 

8 

Ri TEGO Ae inc snics ca bens dew nccele scons bisscauhotecehisesbeads 

Great Amer. Ins., Inc. 








COMPANY £ 

Stock House st 
Specializing m 8 £3 as 
se 2 | 7 Bs z 
as |3|/ 4/8 ge | ae % 
as |2#|/- 13. /24/2 = 
£2 > ae BS | 3% 6 S|. 
ef [45/8 | 25/S5/] 8lzlel2 
5S Alea lar lee |<Aala]<]& 
$ $ ES g ¢ $ $i$s|s 
Aetna C.&S.,Hartford..} 3,000,000] 10 | 50.79] 70.02) 2.54) 1.60)....]....]180 
CORTES CAL OS ERED (RU RN RONEN aS ID ACS 90 | 95 |.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ie ee, Oe RS $9 |.03 |.... 
Aetna Ins. (Fire),Hart..] 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48] 62.30] 24.91] 2.00]....]....] 79 
Yonning & Co., Hart..|........... ee, (ARR RES Vergy RY 52 | 54 |.... 
urtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........].. Ct (Ee I Parke Saee 524) 534]...- 
Aetna Life, Hartford. ..| 15,000,000] 10 | 33.10] 77.68} 4.33] 1.20]....]....]105 
EEE So bcusc¥eaecesiocnaselscsnsohew ves 564] 58 |..-- 
Curtis & Sanger, N sig ieie eect 7 CR SSE a? ieee 574) 584)...- 
Amer. Equit., N 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65) 15.21)—2.19 a” cube acre 

3398 
Lyon, Citar & Co... Reena, Se LEED, eee Seam ees! kee» es ie 
Amer. Ins., Newark. . 6,681,570| 5 | 13.31] 18.02} .49] 1.00]....]....| 223 
"Yr ApS | cesaapaee (RR (egies, ea CR kia © 17 | 18 |..-- 
ee Ss 6 ae ee eee Se Bes ee Te eee 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk.|...........].. S Gee TS SS a 194] 193).... 
American Surety, N. Y..| 7,500,000] 25 | 52.77] 67.71] 7.79| .6 |....|....]140 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... ae SR SR er ST Oe 98 |..-- 
Auto Ins., Hartford... .]' 5,000,000] 10 | 25.86] 36.13] 2.91] 1.20]....]....] 50 
Conning & Co., Hart..|...........].. A aaa, Rs RT) 30 | 32 |...- 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... cae ieee RRR EEN $0} S21 ..<. 
Bnkrs. & Shiprs., N. Y 1,000,000] 25 | 81.07|105.47] 8.98] .6 ]....]...-{185 
Ue OS err ees ae a FRE | ERIE VERTIS De ° 100 {115 |...-. 
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38 


28 


52 


25 


590 |.... 
575 |. 


{190 
woe. | 882 
| 403] 30 
ore | en (Bi 
ee ee 
ee ee 
....| 41 


.| 89 
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ac U8 
95 
ial 


eis ae ee 
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BA ch 
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AT leg (ae 


61 


-. ««|1275]9 
“| Sen ee 
.os-] 26 


41 


ea 
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aa" 
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390 


SD Bev cediecs 
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1) Bae Soe 
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m High and 
As of December 31, 1929 3, 1930 1930 
COMPANY 3 
Stock House u§ 
Specializing 2 35 
ae |3u eS 
3 2 o |~ |e | 2s oh. 
as |2)/a/8 | 38) a" #|3 
— & = 
23/2) 5 132/Se/ 28 [elZlt 
a2 || 3 | Seles] fle lelSle 
56 |é/ a (Se )ee/<alal/<|/e] 8 
3 $| $ $ $i\/sis/s/$is 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000} 10 | 49.99] 61.80] 6.31] 2.50}....]....] 853) 603 
Kan. Cty. Life, Kan, C.. 1,000, 000/100 |556.09]1589.96| 68.38]16. 00}. . {1200} 939 
Knickerbocker Ins.,N " 1,000,000} b5 | 15.54) 22.32|—4.69] 2.00]. .| 36 4 
Oe! rae Se SRA eee Ste sees 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.39) 2.50) pets er 
Conning & Co., pm. emai se eam ae eC ee Per 98 |...-1.... j 
Lloyds Cas., N. Y.. 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58] 21.02)—4.06] .60) || |....] 28] 8 | 
Maryland Cas., Balt... 5,000,000) 10 | 59.38] 92.47) 1.89] 5.00) — ite 119 37 
Mass. Bd. &Ins., Bos'n. 4,000,000} 25 | 63.90) 75.15) 1.99) 4.00 ‘|... .]165 | 98 
GA: Day & Co., Inc., 
“oo PPE ere. A Oe Meet Sean Sere: gg |103 j...-}.... 
H.D. Knoré Co. Bos. Re ePrer eae Be eS ee Se eee 95 |100 |....}.... 
Mer. & Man. Fire, N’w'k 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94] 21.14]—-4.20]/f1.00) |....| 87 | 16 
= —_ & Co., 
Most infest Lani) 4,000,000] 10 | 18.11] 80.63) 5.14] 1.20)° "|| a 72 | 25 
Pere are © ie Seren. Sor AN vee eo ea! hea 
C. Smee & Go, Chi: taste aunaibae ates a>) RO, Re ee lone 95 | 26 |..--|.... 
National Cas., Detroit.. 750,000] 10 | 16.67) 23.91}—1.75| 1.20] |....] 28 | 15 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|...........].. ee SP Bey Re 18 | 204... 1... 
Nati. Fire, Hartford....| 5,000,000] i0'| 48.73] 69.51] 4.13} 2.00] __|....| 89 | 64 
Conning & Co., Sd eieax anne NMG aicstihece asad oss sabre co i ee Sen 
SANS Es ciao wacatallceoakeone scbenasctboxveasbentan od 
Nat Liberty, No bere gt 
15,000, " 5 3 y 6 aGi----).... 
Nat’! Union Fire, Pitts..| 5,000,000/100 |162.11|263.36] 6.23]12.00) ||... .|298 |200 
N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 300,000} 10 | 35.14) 38.26) 2.46) 1.00). -| 52 | 31 i 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., é 
ee Eee Re Serre) rare) seni Bare 30 | 35 |...- 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... Naval aistaaca erases sia.a mal enna mae eT are ee 5 
N. Hamp. Fire, Man...} 3,000,000) 10 | 38.35] 46.47] 2.71 oe ; woe Ol 1 47 £ 
08 & 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 2 
OE ee = 
H.D. re ,Bos. & 
N. Y. Pire, NuY..... é 
Lyon, Clokey & Co., x 
SL SRE MER AAr rs are AP Nerertne| SOaen ce Ei 
New World Life, x 
co SAO EO SRO SRR Pees meme ere Pee oe ee e 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.}........... Sos (aS RSE RET | aR irl (oo eae De . 
Otd Colony Ins. Boston 1,000,000}100 |675.35|753.27| 60.46] 8.00} }....]. : 
ia Inc., 
aie SN I eee: ees Ever: See CONT Se aes (cae 
HD. Kacx & Go, Bos. eee A Fare ee ee So) Bae ee See 
Pacific Fire, N. Y...... 1,000,000) 25 | 83.83/112.51] 13.26] 6.00] | |....]145 |110 
People’s Nat. Fire,N.Y.} 1,000,000) 5 | 10.74) 14.66/—8.75) 1.50) |....] 23 | 93 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Ay ciated avceee a Pete era fa ee ae 
Phoenix Ins., Hartford..| 6,000,000] 10 | 46.72] 57.21] 3.79] 2.00] /|....] 92 | 70 
CMMI COMME... os cree [ss cclevccsnlessoostsenvcapesiud 60) Ges ssc... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Red) PEE RE Ee ee 593] 703 
Presidential F.&M.,Chi.| 250,000] 25 | 46.61] 77.53]—19.28]..... pics| aate| ape 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi..}........... OG | REC ee eae BOs ea ee 
Prov., Wash., Prov.....} 3,000,000] 10 | 53.37] 60.44] 3.85] 2.2¢) |....] 85 | 60 
C. A. en Inc., 
ESSE) eres Be, ET Ce) Sees eee 52 | 54 , 
HD Kaox & 0 Bos. Be a oceaa ke ee) ARE Sees Sag) ae Og a: 2 EE eae 
Rhode Is. Ins., Prov.. 2,000,000) 10 | 22.65) 29.14) 1.05)1204+] |....] 38 | 25 
CUA; Day & Co. Inc., 5%s 
OS REO GRPrae! Gene Nema) eters: eer ee a eee 
HD. Knox & Go, Bos Bsa coreeie le ncaes Rae RRS: eres! Ry Ore whi) Re SR S2 ee 
Republic Fire, Pitts... 1,000,000} 10 | 21.36] 27.24;—7.09]f2.00) | 33 | 20 
— Clokey & Co., i 
Reins. Life of Am.,Chi. . 500,000} 50 |100.00}139.03) 12.90} 6.00). 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi..]........... a GREE S| ee) BRIBES ICS 
Security Ins. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven| 2,000,000] 10 | 81.66|111.76) 4.75) 3.00]... |....] 46 | 28 
Cee owen es. rr, SRO Bane, Orme SE RRy Se See 7 es a) a ae 
1 As ER es Deen Meera ART Re Moe rR (ie?) A aia 
Springfield F.&M., 
oR Day & Mass.. 5,000,000} 25 | 96.15]135.02| 12.21) 4.50). 170 |132 
alee Inc., 
SAP CREST? MER. Ge. Sema) Seer Obra nh) Mee gS is ee 
HD hoor & Go: Boe. Secesaigteaicangs Re a RS SNe eter. Sean Uf 7 a ae 
St. Paul F.&M., St... 4,000,000} 25 |110.59|143.37| 17.43] 6.25]... .|..../240 1182 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. anes Paice et A ays EE a 861108 F .. .E:... 
eo Fire, N.Y.. 79.31/—6.97| 2.00)... .|....] 84 
Pe as = Co.,Phila .| 1,500,000] 10 | 23.25) 27.87|—5.76)tf1.50) . 32 | 164 
— Clokey & Co., 
Travelers Ins., Hart. . oa]. ---|1600]1190 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 1095}1120)....].... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|. 1095}1150}....}.... 
United ot Ins., 
on ten eeoaes 500,000] 25 | 44.57|102.14) 20.7) 2.50). 
A. Day & Co., Ine., 
°3 I cciaiaie ca teco tells ccasaceiqccre eco recon tase Maver Reace hee ale OP eeramins Ne |S See eee 
H.D. Knox & Co, Me a bes xicnicias Sou bavicalic eon atacne we hivesme beeen ST} 424. <:- 
U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Baltimore. ...| 10,000,000] 10 | 24.28) 32.57 .36} 2.00). . ...| 52 | 37 
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. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
5000 shares preferred $100 par; 
- On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred, 
s. Stock dividend. 


d. 
190,000 shares common $5 ins. 





Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


Current rate. 
. Annual rate. 
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American Institute 
(Concluded from page 7) 
rendered on these points. His remarks 
on these two important factors in life 
underwriting were much to the point 
and were the subject of considerable 
informal discussion. 

Formal papers were presented as 
follows: “Annuities With Return of 
Premiums,” by J. A. Budinger; “Sub- 
stitution and Offset in Approximating 
Disability Reserves for Active Lives 
by an Attained Age Method,” by W. 
H. McBride; “United States Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement and Disability Fund,” 
by R. B. Robbins; “Insurance for Face 
Amount or Reserve if Greater,” by E. 
G. Fassel. 

Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 
actuary of the New York Life, pre- 
sented an actuarial note on the curve 
of mortality among substandard and 
superstandard risks which indicated 
that among substandard risks the 
mortality curve was much higher in 
the earlier policy years but gradually 
approaches the curve among standard 
lives. The mortality curve among 
superstandard lives is much lower 
than that of standard risks in the 
early policy years and gradually ap- 
proaches the standard mortality curve. 
A discussion of the paper presented 
at the last meeting by Reinhard A. 
Hohaus of the Metropolitan Life was 
made by R. B. Robbins of the Union 
Labor Life and President Little. 

Informal discussions occupied the 
remainder of the sessions of the con- 
vention. These discussions featured 
the family income policy, the repay- 
ment of policy loans, extra premiums 
for special hazards and non-medical 
business. Many interesting side lines 
and individual company experiences 
were recounted by the different actu- 
aries and data presented from which 
many worthwhile conclusions will un- 
doubtedly be drawn. 
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While there was a general recogni- 
tion of the advantages of the newly 
designed family income policy with its 
acknowledged stimulation of business 
at a needed time, there was an under- 
current of opinion expressed that 
agents must be made to clearly under- 
stand its provisions or there would be 
likelihood of misrepresentation of its 
provisions. There was general appre- 
hension about the policy loan situation 
at the present time and many plans 
introduced for an effective method of 
their repayment by installment. 

Studies of termination rates, indi- 
cated in some companies that the lapse 
rate was higher during the year follow- 
ing a policy loan than in the first year 
of the policy, which had previously 
been considered as the year with the 
highest lapse rate. The problem of 
how to properly charge for insurance 
on aviation risks is a major one and 
one increasing in importance as pas- 
senger flying becomes more in use. 
Companies individually have worked 
out equitable basis for extra premium 
charges based on their own experience, 
but a permanent charge with a fair 
chance of universal adoption is some- 
thing for the future. 


Standards of Service 

(Concluded from page 19) 
spect to limitations upon new business, 
and with regard to the amount to be 
expended in order to acquire new busi- 
ness, has been so fully and so gener- 
ously and so effectively complied with? 
I do not know, but I feel beyond doubt 
that it is our duty, and particularly 
your duty, to know and to make what 
contribution you can to further com- 
pliance with the spirit which underlay 
those suggestions and those laws, and 
that spirit I take to be this: that there 
is no excuse for the existence of this 
business except the good of the policy- 
holder; that there is no excuse for 
adding new business except as it bene- 
fits the policyholder or benefits the 
general public welfare. Certainly, 
there is no excuse for that kind of 
volume added annually to our business 
which merely extends the reputation, 
the sales organization capacity of the 
officer himself. 

We do not need new volume in this 
business badly enough to pay such 
prices as are sometimes paid to get 
it. In the long run, in so far as I am 
a responsible life insurance executive, 
no agency officer, no agency manager, 
and no agent is ever going to get 
credit from me for executive ability, 
for sales ability, for any kind of busi- 
ness competency based solely upon the 
volume of business that he writes. 

The more serious problems with 
which I have had to deal as a life 
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insurance executive have been in the 
field of production and agency organ- 
ization, and I now have that pleasant 
sensation of feeling that as at present 
organized, the Equitable has demon- 
strated its capacity to go on adding 
volume, and that demonstration suffices 
for me. I mean here and now to de- 
clare not only to my own organization, 
but to all organizations that I am 
ready to take any kind of a cut in 
volume if by so doing I can improve 
the organization of the Equitable now 
and for the future to render real life 
insurance service to the people of this 
country. 


Qualified for Palm Beach 


Thirteen representatives in the 
greater New York territory of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have assured themselves 
of a trip to Palm Beach, Fla., next 
March as guests of the company as a 
result of their volume of business this 
year. They are Hyman V. Klinger of 
Klinger & Probstein, Daniel Dody of 
the Louis Reichert Agency, G. H. S. 
Rowe of G. H. S. Rowe, Inc., W. G. 
Thayer Shedd of Johnston & Collins 
Company, Herman Robinson of the 
Herman Robinson Agency, Frederick 
K. Gaston of the Frederick K. Gaston 
Agency, Howard I. Potter of Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., and G. T. R. Cooper, 
Bernard Strauss, Otto A. Hendrain, 
Joseph V. Reilly, Alan M. Miller and 
Augustus Stone. 





October Production 


The paid-for for the Harold L. Tay- 
lor Agency of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York is $481,- 
412 for October, 1930, as compared with 
$481,578 for October, 1929. For the 
year to date, $5,615,818, compared with 
$3,691,238 for the same period last 
year. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD 8. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 























T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. 





Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 cepies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 shee BIE 100 “« . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, 0. P. A. 


W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial_and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

















Room 1061 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author ‘‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 

















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 

















SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


NEW EDITION 
IN PRESS 


revised to conform with Federal 
Estate Tax Law of 1928 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless’ 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
just the same’’; and he signed up for 
$75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Single Copy 25 cents 
-1,000 Copies. .$160.00 
5.00 °5.000 Copies.. 400.00 
500 Copies 60.00 10.000 Copies.. 750,00 


Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St., New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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